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What They Say 


“Beinc Farr To ALt— 


“This is just an appreciation of you, generally, 
and your Macbeth article especially. 1 chuckle over 
your witticisms in each number of your valuable 
magazine, and admire your fairness in presenting 
all sides. Sometimes I think that 1 know just what 
you yourself favor and yet you are so clever one 
could not be so sure after all. It is a great gift, 
this thing of being fair to all. 

“*l was quite happy over Macbeth’s stand and his 
article, from beginning to end. Robert Henri in 
‘The Art Spirit’ says, ‘The only true modern move- 
ment is a frank expression of self.’ (Some of the 
‘selves’ must be maniacs then]). Stoddard, in writ- 
ing a dissertation on morbidity and unhealthiness, 
says, ‘But few are strong enough to survey unharmed 
the black gulf and chasms of our spiritual nature— 
it leagues itself with darkness generally, reversing 
the very life and mission of all literature and art, 
that is, the promotion of joy and gladness and 
undying faith in the good and beautiful.’ 

“Someone has expressed modern art as a revela- 
tion of the real without imaginative touches—but 
that cannot be, because all that is real is not 
grotesque, distorted, soulless. Some things and some 
people are all of that, but there is more beauty and 
strength in the world than there are revolting and 
sinister things. In ruggedness there is strength and 
sublimity, but in grotesque, distorted expression there 
is nothing but hopeless despair. 

“Henri also says, ‘An artist who does not use 
his imagination is a mechanic.’ (If the majority 
of modernists use their imaginations, then they must 
be expressions of nightmares or expressions of the 
‘cold gray dawns of the mornings after the night 
before’). Quoting Henri again: ‘Art tends toward 
balance, order and judgment of relative values. 
Insist then on beauty of form and colors to be 
obtained from the co-operation of the larger masses. 
Let them have fine shapes, have fine colors. There 
is an orchestration throughout the whole canvas.’ 

“Modern art has been compared to jazz. That 
cannot be, for jazz has rhythm in its favor, while 
modern art has nothing—just chaotic craziness— 
Bolshevism run rampant.”—ZL, IV. Schofield, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Vita, Art NeEps— 


Tue Art Dicest comes to my desk regularly and 
I am one of a vast number of people who depend 
upon it for vital art needs and have watched its 
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EXHIBITION 


LANDSCAPES of the Delaware Valley, 
by Daniel Garber—on view—March $th 
to 28th—lend themselves to the prob- 
lem of the art lover who has in mind 
a particular place for which he seeks 
exactly the right painting. 
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growth with keen interest—Lillian Weyl, Kansas 
City, Mo., President of the Western Arts Associa- 
tion. 


A Voice from the Northwest — 


Tus Art Dicest and its editor deserve a heap 
of praise for what it is accomplishing. You hear its 
praises sung on all sides. It is only a matter of 
bringing it to the attention of artists to get them 
to subscribe for it. We have thirty members in 
the Portland Chapter of the A. A. P. L., and we 
expect a great many more as we are able to explain 
the advantages of the League and Tue Art Dicgst. 
Your letter of Jan. 27 seems prophetic of accom- 
plishment. We have the climate here and the beauty. 
I feel that we are in the fourth stage of land- 
scape painting (See Salter on his three stages of 
landscape painting)—First, Giotto, Symbolical Land- 
scape; second, Figure and Landscape to Leonardo’s 
period; third, Impressionism beginning with Leon- 
ardo’s red chalk drawing, ‘‘Alpine Cloudburst”? and 


Rembrandt’s “‘The Three Trees,” and the fourth 
stage—[ ?]—Florence Marsh, Chairman of Re- 
gional Chapter, A. A. P. L., Portland, Ore. 


Or Course, THE ArtT-Wortp Rgaps ItT— 


The effectiveness of notes carried in Tue Art 
Dicest has been thoroughly demonstrated to us in 
the past few weeks. You have_run an item regard- 
ing our Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists 
and Craftsmen, the result of which has been a flood 
of inquiries from out-of-town artists desiring to 
exhibit. As this exhibition is restricted to artists 
of Cleveland and vicinity, we are obliged to dash 
the fond hopes of these inquirers from other cities, 
and I would esteem it a favor if you would make 
a notation to the effect that it is restricted to Cleve- 
land artists. I am sorry that this is a restricted 
exhibition, as the response received would have 
meant much to a general show.—/. 7. Frary, Pub- 
licity Secretary, Cleveland Museum of Art. 


An ApoLtocy— 


“The letters on the moderns are great fun. I 
always read them first and directly my copy of 
THe Art Dicest arrives. But— 


“Il am very worried by your editorial note: 
“*The world is out of joint. Cursed by my fate 
That ever I was born to set it straight.’ 

“It is in inverted commas, so must be a quota- 
tion, but from what? I am so afraid it may be 
intended for the lines at the end of Hamlet, Act. 
1, Scene 5: 

““*The time is out of joint: O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 

“If so, please accept my protest. I don’t want 
any modern Shakespeare.— Leonard Craske, Boston, 
Mass. 

[Eprrortat Nore—I apologize to you, and 
to the memory of the Bard. I have no desire 
to jazz Shakespeare. The misquotation was a 
trick of the memory, which should not have 


been invoked—P. B.] 


AssorBING MopernismM— 


“In publishing the letters of W. C. Baker and 
Walter de Maris in the Ist February issue of THE 
Art Dicest, I am certain that you have expressed 
the yearning desire of thousands of trained and 
untrained ART lovers. Please to accept our most 
hearty thanks. 

“Most of us have absorbed the spiritual and the 


technical lessons embodied in the so-called modern 
art. In all future work we shall approach the 
problem in hand with a directness never before 
attained, and we shall acquire a new method of 


massing essential detail with a skill that inevitably 
must capture the interest and admiration of critic 
and layman, alike. 


“We are delighted that THe Art Dicest is pre- 


senting to us so promptly the tremendous swing of 
artistic thought now in progress.”—Helen Shaw 
Weller, Waterville, N. Y. 


Taft Bequest, $1,000,000 
‘The Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts was 
enriched by $1,000,000 in the will of Mrs. C. 
P. Taft. The money will be used to safeguard 
the Taft collection and to strengthen the 
financial position of the institute. 
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Volume V 


“Fifty Prints” 


“First Universalist Church.” Drypoint 
by Max Kuehne. 


The “Fifty Prints of the Year” are now on 
view at the Art Center, New York (through 
March), at Carnegie Institute, Pttsburgh 
(through March), and at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. (until March 23). 

In its last number Tue Arr Dicesr printed a 
complete list of the “Fifty” prints selected from 
900 by Lewis Mumford, the 1931 juror. Out of 
twenty photographs submitted by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, THe Art Dicest has 
selected ten as typical, and reproduces them 
herewith—one of them on the cover. They are 
overwhelmingly modern. 

Burton Emmett, member of the Institute in 
charge of the exhibition, wrote the following 
for the catalogue: 

“In addition to its effort to stimulate a deeper 
and more appreciative interest in prints, the 
“Fifty Prints of the Year” exhibition seeks to 
serve another purpose—that of showing and 
recording such trends and such progress as are 


“Negro Girl.” Woodcut by 
Werner Drewes. 
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“Grandma's Parlor.” Lithograph by Wanda Gag. 


being manifested in the field of American print 
making. 

“Desiring that this, the sixth exhibition in the 
series, should emphasize this latter function, the 
Institute has felt that a more accurate survey 
can be made, not from within, but from the 
broader viewpoint of one who is outside the 
field. The Institute, therefore, has chosen for its 
one-man jury a trained outside observer, Mr. 
Lewis Mumford, a man who while thoroughly 
familiar with prints and their aesthetic values, 
is not personally concerned in their making or 
selling. 

“Mr. Mumford is an outstanding writer, lec- 
turer and authority on current developments 
in the arts and in cultural taste. The prints in 
this exhibition are his selections from nearly 
one thousand that were submitted by perhaps 
90 per cent of the recognized print makers of 
America. They do not assume to be the fifty 
best prints of the year for the word “best” has 
always been studiously avoided in the exhibi- 
tion’s title; but, as the selections of so unbiased 


“Stage Set.” Wood Engraving by Angelo Pinto. 





Not the “Best,” But They Serve to Show Trend 


“Lilies.” Woodcut by 
Arthur R. Young. 


and competent a juror, this group of prints is 
significant as an indication of today’s ten- 
dencies.” 

Artists appearing for the first time in a “Fifty 
Prints” exhibition are: Michael Baltekal-Good- 
man, Werner Drewes, Christian L. Dull, Vic- 
toria Hutson, Margaret Lowengrund, Max 
Kuehne, Frederick Monhoff, Jose M. Pavon, 
George A. Picken, Angelo Pinto, Salvatore 
Pinto, Bernard Sanders, Charles W. Smith, 
Marian Stabler, Alexander R. Stavenitz, Albert 
Sterner, A. Walkowitz. 

In both the 1930 and 1931 “Fifty Prints”: 
Peggy Bacon, Gifford Beal, Fiske Boyd, Jean 
Charlot, Howard Cook, Adolf Dehn, Mabel 
Dwight, Wanda Gag, Emil Ganso, H. Glinten- 
kamp, Clement Haupers, Morris Kantor, Paul 
Landacre, Louis Lozowick, Helen McAuslan, 
Reginald Marsh, William Meyerowitz, Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller, Jose Clemente Orozco, L. 
J. Sanger, Shelby Shackelford, John Sloan, 
Beulah Stevenson and Max Weber. 

Louis G. Ferstadt, Ernest Fiene, Gan Kolski, 


“Procession of Images.” Etching by 
Frederick Monhof. 
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‘Courtyard.” Lithograph by Gan Kolski. 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi, J. J. Lankes, Charles Locke, 
Thomas W. Nason, William Wolfson and 
Arthur R. Young have all been represented 


Hale Is Dead 


Philip L. Hale, painter, art critic and instruc- 
tor, died in Boston. He was born in 1865 and 
was the son of Edward Everett Hale, author 
of “The Man Without a Country,” and the 
great-great-nephew of Nathan Hale, the 
martyred spy of the ‘American Revolution. 
After passing hig entrance examinations to 
Harvard, he decided on a career of art. He 
began his art studies at the school of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, later attended 
"he Art Students’ League in New York and 
finished his training at the Julian Academy and 
the Beaux Arts in Paris. 

In the middle 90’s Mr. Hale returned to 
America to teach at the Art Museum in Bos- 
ton. He continued his own painting, won 
many prizes and medals, wrote several books 
on aesthetic subjects, and served as art critic 
of the Boston Herald and the Transcript. He 
abandoned his newspaper work several years 
age in order to concentrate cn painting and 
teaching. 

In 1902 Mr. Hale married Lillian C. West- 
cott, of Hartford, Conn., also a painter, known 
to the art world as Lillian Westcott Hale. 
Besides his widow, he is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Nancy Hale Hardin, of New York, on the 
editorial staff of Vogue. 

The New York Times: “His paintings, which 
have been exhibited in galleries from coast to 
coast, won for him many honors and placed 
him among this ccuntry’s leading painters. 
Among his better known works are ‘The Crim- 
son Rambler,’ in the Pennsylvania Academy at 
Philadelphia; “The Spirit of Antique Art,’ in 
the Museum of Montevideo, Uruguay; ‘Girl 
With Moff,’ in the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington, and ‘Girl With Pearls’ in the Philadel- 
plua Art Club.” 


Anderson’s Paintings Shown 

‘The Anderson Art Gallery at William and 
Mary College, Richmond, Va., the gift of Col 
A. A. Anderson, New York artist, opened with 
an exhibition of the donor’s paintings. Forty- 
eight pictures—landscapes, interiors, portraits 
and still life subjects—borrowed from their 
owners throughout America, comprise the 
largest collection of the artist’s work ever as- 
sembled. 


“Pine Tree.” Lithograph by 
Victoria Hutson. 


in the exhibitions of the five previous years. 
Lithographs predominate among the “Fifty 
Prints,” there being 18; woodcuts and wood en- 


The Pope | an Art 


Pope Pius XI in his understanding of art 
seems to be a worthy successor of the great 
pontiffs who did so much to foster the high 
Renaissance in Italy. His deep insight is 
illustrated by a recent incident. 


Herbert von Wartberg, young Viennese 
sculptor, did a bust of Alberto Mussolini, II 
Duce’s brother. It met with such appreciation 
in Rome that the Austrian’s request to be per- 
mitted to portray the Pope was approved. Pius 
XI, himself an art connoisseur, knows the re- 
quirements of a good portrait, so, instead of 
arranging the usual “sittings” for the sculptor, 
he admitted him as a companion in his daily 
life, in spite of his well known love of soli- 
tude. Countless sketches were made, and 
when the bust was completed he congratu- 
lated von Wartberg on his success. He had 
depicted the personality of the pontiff, and 
had not produced the usual official mask. 

The bust will be placed on exhibition in 
Vienna this Spring, together with a collection 
of von Wartberg’s sculpture. 


Carnegie Purchases 


Carnegie Institute announces that through 
its Patrons Art Fund, which owes its beginning 
in 1922 to the late Willis F. McCook, the insti- 
tute has purchased two paintings by American 
artists, “At the Chestnut Root” by Arthur B. 
Davies and “Joseph. Woodwell” by Thomas 
Eakins. The Davies, a landscape with nudes, 
represents the American lyricist at his best. It 
is imaginative and full of the artist’s marked 
originality. The Eakins portrait shows the head 
and shoulders of his subject, done with the art- 
ist’s usual rugged honesty. 


Both paintings are particularly significant 
additions to this collection. In 1896, shortly 
after his first individual exhibition in New York, 
Davies was invited to send two of his works to 
the First Carnegie International. In 1913 he 
was given an Honorable Mention, and at the 
22nd International in 1923 he was awarded first 
prize. Joseph R. Woodwell was one of the orig- 
inal trustees of Carnegie Institute, and served 
as a member of the Fine Arts Committee from 
1896 to 1911. The Eakins portrait was painted 
in 1904. 


“Lower Manhattan.” Lithograph by 
Howard Cook. 


gravings number 8 each. There are 6 etching: 


and 6 drypoints, a paraffine print, a linoleur 
cut and 2 aquatints. 


Pan-American 


The Pan-American art exhibition at the Ba’- 
timore Museum, comprising the work of artists 
from twelve Latin American countries, Canada 
and the United States, has caused considerable 
comment by the critics of all sections of both 
continents. Though this is not the first exhibi- 
tion of Pan-American art to be held in the 
United States, it is the first serious effort to 
make such an event an annual affair, and the 
critics see in it a great incentive for increased 
friendship between the nations. Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of State, speaking at the opening 
of the show, sounded the keynote of this plan: 
“Artistic contact between the American na- 
tions is essential for true mutual understanding 
and appreciation.” 

“In its first Pan-American exhibition the Bal- 
timore Museum is opening the door to what 
may become, as the years pass, the link of 
creative understanding between the two conti- 
nents,” wrote Dorothy Grafly in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. “Cultural sympathy may, 
in the long run, aid in solving the knotty prob- 
lems caused by economic friction. 

“As Americans, living in America, we can 
understand the emotional fabric of our fellows, 
and it is possible for us to turn imaginative for 
the moment and put ourselves in their places. 
We share an emotional background. Men of 
other lands seem more remote and at times 
beyond our understanding. Yet through con- 
tact with their arts we break through the differ- 
ence in experience and begin to appreciate that 
culture is not poured in a single mould. 

“No intelligent American who views the dis- 
play can fail to comprehend the need for emo- 
tional understanding among countries that 
stretch literally from the north to the south 
poles, and that contain creative beings whose 
reactions to life are as opposite as are the cool 
Canadian conceptions and the fiery, hot colored 
conceptions of Guatemala. Between the two 
lies the United States.” 


Italians Quick to Buy Art 


The first Quadrennial Exhibition of National 
Art in Rome brought crowds to the Palazzo 


dell’ Esposizione. Even more appreciated was 
the fact that scores of works were sold to private 
persons. 
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“In the Beginning” 





“Genesis,” by Jacob Epstein 


This is the reproduction of “Genesis,” Jacob 
Kpstein’s newest thriller (or horrifier), which 
‘Tne Art Dicest promised its readers in order 
that they might know what all the hullabaloo 
in London is about. Here is some of the com- 
ment: 

Daily Express: “You white foulness! He 
called you Genesis! Oh, yes, he has a genius 
for titles, this man who cracks bad jokes with 
a chisel, he calls you Genesis! . The face is 
the face of-a moron, with the vapid, horrid 
stare of an idiot. The thick lips pout with a 
beastly complacence under a blob of stone 
which I presume is the nose. Artistically the 
thing is absurd, anatomically it is comic.” 

Morning Post: “It is utterly devoid of dis- 
tinction, either of style or craftsmanship. It 
is pneumatic rather than monumental, and 
those suffering from neurasthenia had better not 
see what can be described only as a monstrosity 
in marble.” 

The Times: “Mr. Epstein’s interpretation of 
what was ‘in the beginning,’ must be regarded 
as an acceptance of the Darwinian theory for 
his conception of the ‘mother of mankind’ has 
more in common with the denizens of a monkey- 
house than with the polished eyes of academic 
sculptors.” 

The Observer: “If an explorer were to dis- 
cover Mr. Epstein’s ‘Genesis’ in an African 
jungle tomorrow he would stand before it in 
respectful wonder. But when the same man 
discovers it instead at the Leicester Galleries he 
is more likely to mutter one word, ‘disgusting,’ ” 

The Manchester Guardian: “The figure is 
primeval, almost a simian woman, stark and 
expressive, with something terrible in it like 
birth itself, transcending the properties of life. 

. The face has blind dignity and pathos, 
and the forms mount up in a strange rhythm 
from vast limbs set in a rough base through 
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Blames Public for Frog-and-Faun School 


Seven contemporary women sculptors, all 
but one of whom were pupils of Bourdelle, are 
holding a group exhibition at the Arden Gal- 
leries, New York. Although these artists— 
Sonia Gordon Brown, Concetta Scaravaglione, 
Minna Harkavy, Marion Walton, Anna Glenny, 
Helene Sardeau, Alice Wright—have for sev- 
eral years been classed among the more note- 
worthy of the younger modernist group, thei. 
work is still little known in New York art 
circles. A. Conger Goodyear, in the foreword. 
severely criticises the "American public whose 
taste in sculpture runs to fauns and nymph: 
and babies: 

“The past record of American sculpture is 
not impressive. Perhaps our national impa- 
tience may in part account for failure in the 
most difficult and thankless of the arts. Fur- 
thermore, sculpture has few customers, and it 
would be a bold man—or woman—who would 
hope to earn a living from stone and bronze. 

“The public taste in such mediums remains 
fairly constant. Roger’s groups, iron deer, the 
Pioneer Woman, and the products of the frog- 
and-faun school occupy a common level. 

“But the flatness of our appetite cannot bear 
all the blame for our sculptural confection. 
Lehmbruck was not thwarted by the Allée of 
the Thiergarten; Despiau and Maillol live de 
spite the monumental horrors of their political 
competitors; Epstein persists through paint 
and bullets. , 

“Our failure stands without adequate excuse. 
Our past history is an Apologia, but there is 
promise in the present. Far from the cOmpany 








Silver Torso, by Minna Harkavy. 


of nymphs and turtles, there are today workers 
who understand that to be artists, they must 
first be artisans who respect their material and 
themselves, who we hope are the forerunners 
of that Renaissance which our enthusiasm pro- 
claims. And, of such, some 
this exhibition.” 


are included ir 





Religious Art 


There is a movement in Italy, backed by | 


Mussolini, to restore the popularity of religious 
painting and sculpture. Rome has just held a 
Sacred Art Exhibition, consisting of work by 
contemporary artists. From it the ministry 
of education acquired ten pictures for the state 
galleries, and the king five for his private col- 
lection. These puchases were made, no doubt, 
to awaken the nation’s interest, so that the 
artists might feel encouraged to choose re- 
ligious subjects, which, of course, were the great 
inspiration of the old masters. 

The Rome exhibition, however, was only 
a preliminary to the International Sacred Art 
Exhibition which will be held in Padua next 
June, for which 100,000 lire ($5,240) has been 
provided for prizes. The occasion is the 700th 
anniversary of the death of Saint Anthony of 
Padua, the great leader of the Franciscan order. 
For the best architectural projects, paintings 
and sculptures with Saint Anthony as subject 
60,000 ‘lire will be distributed; for other re- 
ligious works, 40,000 lire. 

This effort of Italy to stimulate a renaissance 
of religious art in this modern age will be 
watched with interest, not only by the artists 
of the world but by writers. Art was vital to 
religion in the days of the old masters. What 
changes have the machine age and liberalism 
brought about? 





emphatic stages to the head with a hard mass 
of hair.. . . It has its own strange beauty and 
has a presence that would "make most modern 
sculpture seem trivial beside it. Epstein has 
given us a conception of the primeval mother 
of the scientist to set beside the ‘Eve’ of the 


classics. ‘There surely is room fof it in the | 


world of art.” 

Epstein concerning his critics: “I did not 
carve this for them. I carved my idea. But 
I am sometimes surprised that they think I 
am aiming a personal insult at them or any 


one.” 








Out 3 * the Dust 


‘The Galleria Borghese in Rome is one of the 
world’s great receptacles of art, as everyone 
knows. In it may be seen works by Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio and other immortals of the 
Italian renaissance. These are shown in great 
rooms worthy of their contents. Not many 
know that the other sections of the old palace 
are jammed with paintings and art objects 
which the authorities have not considered 
worthy of being exhibited under the same roof 
with the Raphaels and Titians. But now Dr. 
Achille Bertini-Calosso, the director, has ar- 
ranged two great new galleries and filled them 
with pictures which have been found, on re- 
examination, to be entirely worthy of display. 

Moreover, it is announced that there are 
still thousands of objects in storage in the 
closed up rooms. 

Corriere della Serra comments: “An old but 
unjustified tradition requires that all pictures, 
sculptures and fragments, more or less beauti- 
ful and more or less antique, which do not de- 
serve to be exhibited in public, be condemned 
to eternal night in cellars which nobody ever 
enters. It would be wise to choose from all 
this immense material and make the better part 
of it accessible in the corridors and less im- 
portant rooms. 

“After that, the remaining and still less im- 
portant works should be sold. This would not 
only secure money for the government but 
would afford more room for exhibition pur- 
poses. A great many people both in Italy and 
abroad would love to possess a canvas of the 
XVI century, a hand of an old statue, or a 
night lamp from an antique tomb.” 

This sort of thing may appeal to those 
American museums which buy faked Dossena 
statuary and conceal the names of the dealers 
who cheated them, and to palpitating Ameri- 
can collectors who purchase iridescent Greek, 
Roman and Syrian glass made—and made iri- 
descent—last year. 
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Artist Holds Up 


Certain small galleries outside of New York 
have got in the habit of holding exhibitions 
every whit up to the New York standard. The 
Galleries of the Silvermine Tavern in Connecti- 
cut, up Norwalk way, is an instance. They 
have just closed a show of oils, water colors 
and drawings by James Daugherty of West- 
port. mural painter (especially for- theatres) 
and illustrator of books (Sandberg’s “Poems” 
and *Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” Irving’s “Knick- 


Boston Independents 


Although the fifth annual show of the Bos- 


ton Society of Independent Artists is smaller 
than heretofore, the critics feel that in this fact 
definite Alice 


Lawton of the Boston Post spoke of it as being 


the exhibition shows progress. 
a “matter of gratification to many who find it 
difficult to see pictures when they are crowded. 








“Portrait” by SIR WILLIAM OWEN 
Special Exhibition of 
18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


17 East 54th Street New York 








“The Art Editor,’ by James Daugherty. 









Mirror to a Dictator 


erbocker’s History of New York” and Benet’s 
“John Brown’s Body”). Scores of brother 
artists who visited the exhibition especially 
enjoyed “The Art Editor,” in which the anxi- 
ous illustrator submits his work to the doubt- 
ing master of the format. 

During the first two weeks of March the 
galleries will show water colors of flowers by 
Leon Carroll, and after that lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 


several deep, upon the walls. But still more 
gratifying is the fact that these fewer exhibits 
are, taken all together, of a rather better quality 
than formerly. Or, as some say, there seem 
to be fewer bad pictures than usual.” 

“In viewing the fifth annual,” writes Albert 
Franz Cochrane of the Boston Transcript, “it 
is all important to note the commendable up- 
ward trend in general craftsmanship. The 
reason? First, perhaps, because a fair and 
growing percentage of the entries comes from 
the hands of technically proficient painters in- 
terested in the “non-jury” theory of the Inde- 
pendent group. Second, many of those wh 
heretofore thought their work unacceptable 
elsewhere only because of its supposed non- 
conformity, have had ample opportunity for 
impartial comparison with other paintings in 
previous Independent exhibitions, and, experi- 
encing the disillusioning discovery that the fault 
lay elsewhere, have quietly fallen by the way- 
side. Third, among those who began with 
little, are who, made aware of their 
weaknesses by competitive display, have gained 
strength and progressed.” 


some 





international Art Foundries 
545 Fifth Ave. 


Finest Execution 
of Statuary and 
Ornamental Bronze 


Antique and Modern Bronzes 
Pearson Galiery of Sculpture 



















































Surrealistic 


“A Lotus for Leda,” by Agnes Pelton. 


Agnes Pelton is a painter who turned from 
academic portraiture to abstractions that inter- 
pret “subconscious experience.” Her work is 
an American approach to “surrealism.” She is 
now holding until March 7 at the Argent Gal- 
leries her second New York. exhibition of this 
latest metier. At the opening, Rudhyar, 
author and musical composer, talked, saying 
that her paintings spoke a language of beauty, 
where colors are vowels and forms consonants.” 
Which was pretty neat. 

The Herald Tribune said that since the paint- 
ings are “totally unlike anything in reality, they 
have to be seen to be fully appreciated,” and 
added that “for this observer. their appropriate- 
ness in any case is remote from his under- 
standing.” 













RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
March 2nd to March 14th 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 
5 East 57th St., NEW YORK 
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Dossena 


Count Sforza, by Dossena. 


Strange reversal! Many new works of art 
have been sold as “antiques,” but now a group 
of “antiques” are to be sold as new works. 
And they are by the prince of all creators of 
new antiques, Alceo Dossena, Italian sculptor. 
Some time during the afternoon of March 
12 four sculptures by Dossena will appear 
for sale in a mixed auction of art objects at 
the Elliot Haaseman Galleries, 146 East 56th 
St., New York. They were bought by a col- 
lector last January during Dossena’s exhibi- 
tion in Berlin, and each of them bears the 
sculptor’s own signature. 
1929 that the Dossena scandal 
broke upon the art world. 


It was in 
It was discovered 
that certain unscrupulous dealers had been sell- 
ing to collectors and museums, Greek, Roman 
and Italian Renaissance sculptures that were 
as new as radio sets yet of so old an appear- 
ance that they fooled the experts. The works 
were traced to Dossena in Rome. Three 
American museums were fooled. The Ameri- 
can sales were made through a well known art 
firm, and the directors of the museums stead- 
fastly refused to give the name to the press. 








Wendt 


Presents 





Essence 
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of California 





“Near Lone Pine,” by William Wendt. 


Elsewhere in this issue are reproduced two 
of Edward Bruce’s interpretations of Cali- 
fornia landscape, showing how it laoks to 
Eastern eyes. During March at the Stendahl 
Galleries in Los Angeles the veteran California 
painter, William Wendt, will exhibit his land- 
scapes for the first time iff'two.years. This will 
reveal California through California eyes. 
Wendt paints not the material aspect but thi 


essence of California as perceived by one who | 


belongs toat. As Sonia Wolfson wrote of the 
coming show in California Graphic, “he points 


out anew the beauty of scenes dimmed by famil- 
iarity. . To see a group of his paintings 
is to enter the cathedral of nature. With 
hushed step you tread sunlit pathways, pause 
near valley streams, worship before shadowed 
hills, rest beneath sheltering sycamores.” And 
Arthur Millier in his announcement of the ex- 
hibition in the Los Angeles Times: “The man, 
the pictures, and the localities in which he found 
his motifs, are.one. When an artist achieves 
this three-fold’ mystery of being, his work be- 
cemes profoundly true.” 





decided that Dossena was not culpable in the 
frauds. 

Among the four works to be sold in New 
York are two marble bas-reliefs of Ludovico 


(“the Moor’), Count of Sforza and Duke of | 


Milan, and his wife. They are in the style of 
Milanese sculpture of the XV century. 


Encouragement for Cubists 
‘The worst of Einstein’s new theory that the 
universe is not a sphere but a cube is that it 
will give fresh encouragement to the cubists.—- 


The Italian authorities after an investigation | Boston Transcript. 








Connecticut To Hold Annual 

‘The Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts an- 
nounces its twenty-first annual exhibition of 
oils and sculpture to be held in the Morgan 
Memorial, Hartford, March 7 to 25. Numerous 
prizes will be awarded by a jury composed of 
Albertus E. Jones, James Goodwin McManus 
and Anthony Thieme. The jury of selection: 
Daniel F. Wentworth, Carl Lawless, Lars 
Thorsen, H. Hilliard Smith, Grace C. Vibberts, 
Robert Vonnoh, Dorothy Jones, Constant R. 
Furyk, Wilson Irvine. Kenneth Bates and Guy 


Wiggins, chairman. 





LEIPZIG, Universitats str. 26 


will publish in: March 


FOUR ILLUSTRATED 
SALE CATALOGUES 


of 


FINE OLD ENGRAVINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


Public sale on April 27-29, 1931 
Cables: Boernerkunst, 


Leipzig 


Price of the set of four catalogues: 15 marks. 


C. G. BOERNER | 
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Derain Lifts Himself Out of Tradition 


ed 
. ae Weng 


’ 


“Landscape No. 14,” by André Derain. 


Critics have said that André Derain has set- | 
tled into a stylized and academic tradition, and | 
that originality has passed from him. His re- | 
cent work confutes this view. Nine of his land- | 
scapes painted last Summer are being shown | 
during March at the Marie Harriman Gallery, 
New York, and they evidence a striking depar- 
ture from Derain’s manner of recent years. It | 
is too early to quote from the critics, but Mrs. 
Harriman’s announcement says: 

“Stripped to the essentials of a bold and | 
powerful simplification, they reveal an elabora- | 
uon of an earlier phase. In pursuing this latest 












PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 
ART EXPERT 


Whose attributions hare been officially acceptea 
wy the directors of the greatest galleries or 
Surope, including the Lourre, Paris>. Dorio-tam- 
tlio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery. Mowgna; im- 
verial Gallery. Vienna. and other important gal- 
verses 

correspondence Invitea 


Congress Hotel Chicago 


Chev: Prof.P. FARINA 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 


“OLD MASTERS” 
AND AUTHORITY ON THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
1350 South Sist St, PHILADELPHIA 
200 West 57th St, NEW YORK 








aesthetic adventure, with his customary re- 
straint, Derain employs a palette of few colors. 
Browns which were formerly soft have now 
taken on the quality of rusted iron. 

“Derain, in this new departure, has not aban- 
doned his allegiance to the French classical 
tradition with which he has always been identi- 
fied. There is remaining of his ‘fauve’ affilia- 
tions, simplicity and strength comparable to 
his best earlier manner, while the paintings also 
renew his loyalty to the equilibrium and repose 
of classic inheritance. They continue Derain’s 
strongly individual and personal attitude toward 
the experience of simple beauty.” 





In New York 
Since 1907 


Stup1io Founpgp 
1840 


Restoration of 
Paintings 


M. J. ROUGERON 
101 Park Avenue New York 


Member: American. Artists Professional 
League and Antique and Decorative Arts 
League 





PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF 


ART QOLLECTIONS 
INTERIORS OF HOMES 
SCULPTURE—PAINTINGS—FURNITURE 


CARL KLEIN STUDIOS 


9 E. 59th Street New York City 
Telephone Volunteer %-4540 










Illinois Academy 


The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts has 
elected Paul Schulze, president of the Chicagu 
Municipal Art League, and L. L. Valentine, 
president of the Chicago Galleries Association. 
directors to fill vacancies caused by the deaths 
of Dr. A. R. Crook and Joseph B. Oakleaf. 
Arthur S. Coggeshall has been appointed chief 
of the State Museum at Springfield to succeed 
Dr. Crook. 

A hand book, containing a series of articles 
referring to the fine arts of Illinois and a list of 
art organizations and members of the Academy, 
will soon be distributed. Jules Cornelius, the 
president, also reported that $7,500 was avail- 
able for the purchase of works of art from the 
next exhibition which is to be held in Spring- 
field and Chicago this Spring and Summer. So 
far, the Academy has sold for its members 
works valued at $40,000, represented in 65 
paintings and pieces of sculpture now the 
property of the State of Illinois and on perma- 
nent exhibition in the Museum at Spring- 
field. 


Dealers, Beware! 


Asserting that only two galleries in New 
York are of any assistance to the unknown 
artist—the Opportunity Gallery and the G.R.D. 
Studio—Louis G. Ferstadt has proclaimed a 
new idea. Although, he says, the two above 
mentioned galleries deserve a great deal of 
credit for helping a certain number of unknown 
artists, they cannot assist other hundreds who 
have no connections with galleries. He feels 
that many works of art would win recognition 
if collectors and laymen would visit the artists’ 
studios. 

Accordingly, he has started a crusade. He 
has converted his studio, 36 Union Square, 
New York, into the “Studio Gallery,” and 
he offers water colors, drawings and lithographs 
at prices ranging from $7 to $70. And all art 
lovers, until March 15, are privileged to see 
Ferstadt’s art “in the intimate surroundings 
of the artists’s studio, where he lives and 
works.” The artist has sent out a beautiful 
folder announcing his wares and proclaiming 
his sales creed. 





A HOTEL AS SMART 
AS ITS LOCATION 


The New Weston enjoys unusual 

location...in one of New York's most 

fashionable sections with exclusive 

shops, theatres and transportation 

facilities close by. Rail and steam- 

ship terminals easily accessibie. 
All Rooms With Private Baths 


Single from $4...Double from $6 


\ Madison Avenue at 50th Street / 
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“St. Ann’s Gate, Salisbury,” by Henry S. Eddy. 


Ilenry S, Eddy is an American artist who 
obtains his material from quaint places abroad. 
He finds picturesque spots in France, England 
or some other country, fuses them on canvas 
with his own imagination, and produces pic- 
tures which appeal to American connoisseurs 
when shown each year at the Babcock Galleries, 
New York. His present exhibition, until March 
14, has to do mainly with France and England. 

One of the most appealing is “St Ann’s Gate, 
Salisbury,” which has for its subject one of the 


Convention at Louisville 
The 1931 convention of the Western Arts 
Association, held in Louisville, Ky., will begin 
April 28 and last four days, after which there 
will be an all-day trip to points of interest near 
Louisville. Miss Lillian Weyl, director of art in 
Kansas City, is president for the year 1930-31. 





Brings the Romance of Europe to America 


entrances to the cathedral close of the historic 
South of England town. Nearby is a house in 
which Fielding lived when he wrote. part of 
“Tom Jones.” The custom still prevails of clos- 
ing the gates during certain parts of the night, 
so that residents of the cathedral precincts are 
secluded from outsiders in the manner of the 
Middle Ages. 

Among other romantic works in the exhibi- 
tion, characteristic of Eddy’s art, are “Tour de 
l’Eveque, Carcassonne,” and “Blue Boats, Con- 
carneau.” 





Dudley Wins Chicago Prize 

The purchase prize of $300, awarded by the 
Chicago Business Men’s Art Club through a 
post card vote of its members at each annual 
exhibition of the artists,of Chicago, went this 
year to Frank V. Dudley for his painting, 
“Under Clouded Skies,” one of the artist’s dune 
subjects. 


ortrait of a cousin of Gainsborough 


now at Leger Galleries 


Thomas Gainsborough, subject of 
a portrait by D. Heins which our 
Gallery has acquired, died at the 
age of 29 and was buried in Sud- 
bury (Suffolk), Gainsborough’s 
own town. His portrait, canvas 
size 30 x 25 inches, is signed and 
dated (1731), and is a rich, half- 
length study of the subject in a 
wig, full jabot, coat and waistcoat. 


We have also brought to America 
a portrait by Gainsborough 
himself (of Broughton 
Maysey); an excellent ex- 
ample of his best work. 


We offer a wide range of 
Old Masters painstakingly 





collected by our London and 
Brussels Houses, as well as fine 
examples of Stuart, the Pelaes, 
Sully, Trumbull, Copley, Morse, 
Neagle, and other early Americans. 
The recent merger of our Chicago 
Galleries with the Thurber Gal- 
leries of that city, places us in a 
position to supplement these his- 


toric paintings with selected works 


of modern masters. 


LEGER & SON, INC 


FO 
NEW YORK: 695 FIFTH AVE 
CHICAGO: 1138LAKE SHORE DRIVE BRUSSELS: 178 RUE ROYALE 


UN DED IN LONDON 1892 


LONDON :.13 OLD BOND ST., W. I. 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC 





Unrestricted Sale 
March 12, 13, and 14 


ART PROPERTY 


From the Private Collection 
of the Late 


DANIEL’ Z. NOORIAN 


REMOVED FROM HIS NEWARK HOME 


ANCIENT GLASS 


Important Egyptian and 
yrio-Roman specimens 


POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN 
Beautiful Rhages,Rakka,Sul- 


tanabad, Hispano-Moresque, 
and a few Chinese examples 


FINE TEXTILES 
AND RUGS 


Including Persian gold-and- 
silver-embroidered velvets; 
Oriental rugs with two Royal 
Sehna examples and an im- 
portant Bijur gourd carpet 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


About fifty lots, with amber, 

rock crystal, and turquoise 

necklaces, and other fine 
pieces 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


With a rare and beautiful 

jeweled dagger of Persian 

workmanship and a Milanese 

gold damascened shield of the 
16th century 


A marble St. John by Sanso- 
vino and a 16th century illus- 
trated Koran are outstanding 
items 





Exhibition Commences 
March 7 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 


PSI INI IIS PS PPD DDD SS 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
RHODODENDRONS AND MOUNTAIN 
LAUREL 


Write for Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 578 ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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“Saint John,” Marble Statue by Andrea 
Sansovino (1460-1529). 


The private collection of the late Daniel Z. 
Noorian will be sold at the American Art Gal- 
leries, New York, the afternoons of March 12, 
13 and 14. Mr. Noorian, widely known as a 
collector and connoisseur, was an authority on 
Egyptian antiquities and from time to time his 
expert knowledge was drawn on by such in- 
stitutions as the Metropolitan Museum. His 
collection, assembled over a long period of 
years, is especially rich in Egyptian core-wound 
and Syrio-Roman glass, fine textiles, ‘embroi- 
deries and laces, Rhages, Rakka, Sultanabad 
and Hispano-Moresque plates, ancient armor, 
jewelry and Chinese porcelain. 

Aside from these examples of Oriental art 
there are many important works from the West. 


Noorian Art to Be Dispersed 


in New York 








“Surrender of Croesus to Cyrus,” Brussels 
Renaissance Tapestry, XVI Century. 


Outstanding among these is the XVI century 
Brussels renaissance tapestry, “Surrender of 
Croesus to Cyrus.” In the foreground the 
Persian monarch in armor and crimson cloak 
is receiving the kneeling and defeated Croesus, 
who holds out his crown in token of surrender. 
In the wooded fields of the middle distance a 
battle is still raging, while prisoners are being 
collected under the trees at the left. 

Another feature of the sale is the marble 
statue of Saint John by Andrea Sansovino 
(1460-1529). The boyish figure of the Saint 
is shown seated, with his beautifully modeled 
head turned to look over the right shoulder. 
At his feet lies a lamb. Mr. Noorian obtained 
the work in Bologna in 1900. 





Not Irreparable 


An unemployed Hollander has steadfastly 
refused to tell why he. slashed Rembrandt’s 
“Anatomy Lesson,” in the Rijksmuseum, Am- 
sterdam. The painting, which is a fragment 
of one of the master’s early works, partly de- 
stroyed by fire in 1723, must not be confused 
with the more celebrated picture of the same 
title in the Mauritshuis at The Hague. Ex- 
perts find that it can be repaired by recanvas- 
ing. 

Several years ago another famous picture by 
Rembrandt, “The Night Watch,” was the ob- 
ject of a madman’s vengeful spirit, this paint- 
ing also hanging in the Rijksmuseum. It was 
repaired. 


Americans Loan Art 

American collectors will send several master- 
pieces to London for the loan exhibition of 
Georgian art which Sir Philip Sassoon is arrang- 
ing in his London home. J. P. Morgan is lend- 
ing Gainsborough’s portrait group of Miss Lin- 
ley and her brother and Joseph E. Widener is 
sending Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Gra- 
ham. Reynolds and Romney also will be rep- 
resented. 


Gulf Coast Prizes 

At the annual exhibition of the Gulf Coast 
Art Association at Biloxi, Miss., the awards 
were: Howard A. Russ, the best Gulf Coast 
scene; Emma Langdon Roche, oil; Mrs. Marie 
Atkinson Hull, water color; Amy Watkins, 
figure or head; Mary Ethel Dismukes, art 
craft; Minor Sutton, pastel. The show is 
larger than usual. 


France Buys an Edwards 

George Wharton Edwards, American artist, 
is now represented in the French State collec- 
tion through the purchase of his painting, “The 
Castle of Turregano, Spain,” by the Ministry 
of Fine Arts. The canvas was exhibited at the 
members’ exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design last December and was bought 
through Marcel Knecht of Paris. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 
TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTFE! 


THE 


St. MORITZ 


ON THE PARK 


50 Central Park South 


New York City 


Old world hospitality in the 
spirit of the new world; old 
world service with the newest 
of the new world’s comforts. 
A cuisine that is the essence 
of Europe’s finest, under the 
inspired direction of 


of Paris, London and the Rivieria. 


Rooms single or en suite, facing 
Cental Park and but a moment 
from the city’s amusement and 
business sectors. 
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FOR ONCE THE CROWD AGREES 





Betty: “I'm going to 
nominate Saltzman for 
the Nobel Peace Prize.” 
Edith: "Why?" 
“Well, Bob used to war 
for good food; Jack for 
peppy music; end Fred 
for his pocket-book. Now 
they all go into a hud- 
dle—and in unison sey 
—SALTZMAN'S!" 






Club Dinner with Dancing $2.00 per person— 

6 to 9:30—Weekdeys and Sundays. No Cover 

Charge. Club Luncheon Complete $1.25. 

A le certe of course. Dancing Saturdey 

Luncheon . . . Open Sundays at Noon... 
VAnderbilt 3-7057. 


SALTZMAN’S 


RESTAURANT 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
GO EAST 42nd STREET 
Opposite Grand Central Terminal 
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Edward Bruce Shows California How It Looks to Eastern Eyes 


“San Francisco,’ by Edward Bruce. 


At the Gump Galleries in San Francisco 
Edward Bruce is showing California how it 
looks to an artist whose eyes have been trained 
in the East and in Italy. From March 9 to 
23 his landscapes will be on view in Santa 
Barbara. 

Judging from the photographs of Bruce’s 
California pictures, he painted them in the 
full flush of the pleasure -which the scene 
gives to an Easterner. They are more enthus- 
edly California than California artists are 


Necrology 


Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune and arch-enemy of modernism, 
is happy. 

“For some time,” he recently wrote in a 
leading article, “stories have been coming out 
of Paris about the reaction there against the 
vagaries of modernism. Criticism has revolted 
against them and collectors are developing the 
same mood. A highly interesting confirma- 
tjon of this is afforded by a Paris dispatch in 
the New York Times. It deals with hard facts. 

“*About a month ago,’ we are told, ‘one of 
the largest department stores in Paris, a store 
employing some 10,000 people, held a directors’ 
meeting to decide what to do about the ultra- 
modern art handled in their art department. 
For months not a single ultra-modern canvas 
had been sold and their customers passed by 
the modern wall hangings and other decorative 
pieces as though they were not there. I+ was 


Preferred by those who are sensitive to distinc- 
tion and beauty in their environment and 
appreciate superiority in service and cuisine. 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


“Rocks and Pine Treés.” Edward Bruce. 
capable of painting. There is lyrical romance in 
every brush stroke. The state’s own artists 
cannot express this with equal poignance be- 
cause California to them is “just home”—the 
place where they live. They know it is beau- 
tiful, and they paint its beauty, but they miss 
the shock of discovery. 

Bruce went to California to paint a panel for 
the governors’ room in the new stock exchange 
building, a mission the same as Diego Rivera’s. 
Because of his political radicalism, the giving 


not due to the financial depression, because 
classic art and classic decorations sold well. 
The result of this directors’ meeting was that 
every piece of so-called modern art was retired 
from the art gallery, the store taking its loss 
stoically, and every piece of fabric that bore 
a modern art design was sent to the dye factory, 
where it was converted into plain solid-colored 
cloth and sold at bargain prices.” 

Then Mr. Cortissoz quotes one of the direc- 
tors: “The so-called modern art was never 
sincere anyhow. It was the result of a lack 
of willingness to study. . . . There have been 
many changes in public opinion in my time, 
but rarely, if ever, have I seen a more com- 
plete change than that so clearly expressed at 
the present by the general sentiment against 
modernism in art. Modern art simply doesn’t 
exist in our store. It is dead and buried. 

“A Parisian firm,” continues Mr. Cortissoz, 
“identified with ultra-modern furniture and 
decoration is also reported as now showing 
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“Harrison Canyon,” Edward Bruce. 
of the commission to the Mexican artist was 
criticized. No such objection could be brought 
against Bruce, who retired from business in 
order to paint. His panel “San Francisco” is 
an arrangement of the lower city’s architecture, 
with the bay and the hills of Marin county as a 
background. 

Other artists and sculptors who havé''con- 
tributed to the decoration of the stock exchange 
building are Ralph Stackpole, Robert Board- 
man Howard, Otis Oldfield, Ruth Cravath, 
Adaline Kent and Clifford Wight. 


furniture ‘solid, quiet and dignified.’ A mem- 
ber is quoted as saying: ‘All that exaggerated 
modernism is quite out of fashion. It is really 
bad taste to have anything ultra in one’s 
home.’ ” 

“We hope we may be pardoned,” conciuces 
Mr. Cortissoz, “if we indulge in a quiet chuckle 
and if we remark that this sort of thing is only 
what we have all along expected. We are 
especially amused by the director’s statement 
that modernism is ‘the result of a lack of 
willingness to study.’ In season and out of sea- 
son, for years, we have been touching upon the 
sloppiness of modernistic workmanship. A 
progressive spirit, working in harmony with 
the fundamental laws of good craftsmanship, is 
beyond price. But when“it flouts those laws it 
is merely pernicious. We wonder how long it 
will take America to share in the Parisian 
awakening. We have been so susceptible to an 
imported enthusiasm that, logically, we ought 
to be equally sensitive to its reversal.” 
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Praised 





“Santa Fe,” by Theodore Van Soelen. The 
Mary Audubon Post Prize. 


Members of the Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fime Arts are holding their 
annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture at 
the Art Club of Philadelphia. ‘Two prizes were 
awarded: the Fellowship Gold Medal to Grace 
Gemberling for “Landscape,” and the May 
Audubon Post prize to Theodore Van Soelen 
for “Santa Fe.” The Philadelphia critics were 
unanimous in calling the show “interesting” be- 
cause of the variety and diversity of the ex- 
hibits included. All were generous in their 
praise of the individual artists—a totally dif- 
ferent reception from that given the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy’s annual a few weeks ago. 


Dorothy Grafly of the Public Ledger: “The | 
Ours | 


is an era of opposites, when one artist is of | 


exhibition offers many notes of contrast. 


somber mind, another vivid and gay in his 
color reactions; when one turns to the macabre 
or the sordid, another to the fanciful or the 
mystic. In this very exhibition such poles are 
touched.” 

The Record’s critic found it both entertain 


ing and interesting “because the membership | 


of .the organization includes painters with 
modernistic tendencies as well as those who 
stick to more conservative methods.” C. H. 











“The Red Boy” 


Cable dispatches from London said that the 
Alexandra Galleries had cabled to Jules S. 
Bache of New York and also to John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Andrew Mellon that the Earl 
of Durham was prepared to consider an offer 
of $750,000 for Lawrence’s “Red Boy” (Master 
Lambton); that the former had: replied, “At 
$400,000 I might-be interested,” but that the 
other two had declined the proffer outright. It 
was added that M. Maurice, repesenting the 
Alexandra Gallery, would start immediately for 
America. 

Mr. Bache, basking at Palm Beach, admitted 
his interest. If he pays $400,000 for the work 
he will break the recofd for a Lawrence. The 
late Henry E. Huntington paid only $388,500 
for “Pinkie.” 


Gift of Sargent Drawings 

Vifty of the. late John Singer Sargent’s 
original drawings have been presented to the 
Grand Central Art Galleries by his sisters. All 
the rest-have been divided between the Boston 
Museum and certain universities. Some are 
studies for his famous canvases. Sargent was 
the first artist member of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries. 


Warsaw Is “Art Minded” 
Warsaw has a “Hoover Garden” in which it 
recently placed a monument of gratitude to 
America. The work aroused such a storm of 
artistic disapproval that it has been withdrawn, 
and new awards have been made for the project. 





Bonte in the /nquirer paid tribute to the Fellow- 
ship as an “alert and energetic organization.” 
Concerning the prize winners, Mr. Bonte wrote: 
“Grace Gemberling’s ‘Landscape’ has some 
affinities witih Rousseau when in his ‘Rain in 
the Jungle’ mood, a sort of simple outlook 
which permits an unhesitant setting forth of 
the figments of dreams. . . . ‘Santa Fe’—the 
texture and color-of.the landscape are so good 
that one rather regrets the intrusion of the 
funeral story imposed upon the foreground.” 


——— 
METROPOLITAN Galleries 


578 Madison Avenue, New York 


and 


730 Fifth Avenue 


PORTRAITS and LANDSEAPES 


of the 


ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY ~ 
DUTCH XVI and XVII CENTURIES 
SPANISH XVII CENTURY 
VENETIAN XVI CENTURY 


ALSO EARLY AMERICAN" 
and CONTEMPORARY ART 


Heckscher Building 





Dealers and Collectors are invited to visit our 
galleries or communicate with us regarding 
purchase or sale of paintings or collections. 








A New Magazine 


Beginning with April, America is to have a 
new monthly art magazine, Atelier, whose 
publisher will be William Edwin Rudge, and 
whose contents will comprise the whole of The 
Studio (London) and original American matter 
presented in uniformity with the English text. 

Creative Arts, published by Albert & Charles 
Boni, Inc., which now incorporates the English- 
printed text of The Studio with American text, 
in its April number will become wholly Ameri- 
can in its provenance. 


Chalfant Dead at 74 


Jefferson Davis Chalfant, Delaware painter, 
noted for his meticulous still life subjects, is 
dead at the age of 74. Born in Pennsylvania, 
he had lived in Delaware since 1880, after hav- 
ing studied in Paris and traveled extensively 
abroad. . 

Mr. Chalfant, who possessed an amazing 
faculty for exactitude in his work, completed 
in 1880 a still life in oils which was a facsimile 
of the $1.00 note then in use; so perfect in de- 
tail was this painting that the Federal govern- 
ment took it from the purchaser on the ground 
that it might be used as a counterfeit. A few 
years later he reproduced a postage stamp with 
the same precision. Among his best known 


| works are “The Old Clockmaker,” “The Village 


Shoemaker,” “The Card Players,” “Old Dueling 
Pistol,” “Portrait of a Man Shaving,” “The 
Chess Players” and “Portrait of an Old 
Fashioned Fiddler.” 


“Cloudscraper” Buffington 


The 83-year-old architect, Leroy S. Buffing- 
ton, of Minneapolis, designer of the first sky- 
scraper, is dead. In Washington, at the patent 
office, the original drawing and the grant of a 
patent on the world’s first skyscraper are on 
file. Buffington, after he filed it, was derided 
as a dreamer and a crank. The building he 
patented never was erected. He called his 
dream building a “cloudscraper.” 

Buffington was born in Cincinnati and was 
educated there as a civil and mechanical en- 
gineer. After moving to Minneapolis in 1873, 
he designed numerous buildings in the North- 
west and in Canada, including 42 hotels. One 
of his old drawings showed the plans for a 
building 100 stories high,.a prophesy which he 
lived almost to see fulfilled. 

Buffington’s. idea, suggested through reading 
Viollet Le Duc’s book on architecture, was to 
employ more iron in the frame work of a build- 
ing than had been heretofore used.. In 1880 he 
completed the Boston Block, in St. Paul, a 
seven-story building, and used more cast ircn 
and I-beams than was usual at the time. 

Buffington received belated recognition in 
January, 1929, when Rufus Rand, who was 
then putting up a twenty-five-story $1,800,000 
building in Minneapolis, paid him one-eighth of 
1 per cent royalties on the steel skeleton. 


Something Brewing for Art 
Carl Jacobsen, founder of the Carlsberg 
breweries in Denmark, left. the “Carlsberg 
lund,” and‘ its administrators are considering 
a world prize for art, similar to the Nobel prizes 
and of about the same amount. 
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“Magnolia Trees,” by Dr. Stan Bauch. 


For the fifth consecutive year a group of 
American physicians, who seek relaxation from 
the strain of professional duties in the handling 
of brush and chisel, are exhibiting their work 
in the plastic and graphic arts at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, under the auspices of 
the New York Physicians’ Art Club. How 
completely these physicians have divorced 
themselves from their profession in their art 
may be seen from the fact that the medical 
theme is almost entirely absent. About the 
only exception in the 233 exhibits is the paint- 
ing of a gnarled tree, humorously called 
“Arterio-Sclerosis” by Dr. B. S. Barringer, 
president of the club. Pastoral scenes and 
marine views predominate. 

The show had the distinction of an editorial 
review in the New York Times: “Some of the 
surgeons may have been born artists, but many 
of them must have taken the brush in hand 
deliberately, as a relief from the scalpel.” 

Reproduced herewith is “Magnolia Trees” by 
Dr. Stan Bauch, who was recently given a onec- 
man show at the Bourgeois Galleries, New 
York. 


A Bonheur Brings $5,000! 

Reminiscent of the time when the animal 
portraits of Rosa Bonheur were so popular 
with collectors is the announcement from the 
American:-Art Galleries that in a recent auc- 
tion of paintings her “Cavaliers in a Shower” 
brought the top price. McClure Halley was 
the buyer and the price—$5,000. 








EXHIBITION GALLERIES 


One Man and 
Group Exhibitions 


Information Upon Request 


BARBIZON -PLAZA 
ART GALLERIES 


101 West 58th New York 


Instructor, 


Painting and Drawing, would like 
connections with private school several days a 
week. In or around New York City. Address 
MARIAN D. HARRIS 
42 West 58th St., New York 




















Photogram by Man Ray for “Champs Deli- 
cieux.” Honorable Mention. 


An exhibition of foreign advertising and in 
dustrial photographs, assembled by Abbott 
Kimball of the advertising firm of Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, is being held at the Art 
Center until March 14. Believed to* be the 


first comprehensive collection of foreign com- | 


mercial photographs ever shown in this coun- 
try, it represents the work of eight nation 
that are active today in commercial photog- 
raphy—England, France, Sweden, 
Holland, Hungary, Russia and Italy. 

Designed for magazine.advertisements ani 
illustrations, moving picture posters, booklets. 
and a variety of modern industrial uses, these 
photographs were selected because of some 
special dramatic or original quality. A jury, 
made up of artists and art critics, photographic 
and advertising experts, awarded to the 
photographs they considered most representa- 


Germany. 





Paris and Berlin Sweep Photograph Prizes 





Alban’s Photograph for Noveltex Shirts. 
Honorable Mention 


tive, both from the advertising and the pic- 
torial point of view, the following certificates of 
merit, which all went to Berlin and Paris 
photographers. 

First award, Herbert Bayer, Berlin, cover 
design for “Bauhaus” announcement; second 
award, Hoyingen-Huenem, Paris, composition 
for a French printing establishment; third 
award. Hoyingen-Huenem, Paris, composition 
illustrating Natural Beauty in Vogue Magazine. 
Honorable mention went to Man Ray, Paris, 
photogram for the “Champs Delicieux”; 
Moholy-Nagy, Berlin, cover design for “Bau- 
hausbiicher”; Alban, Paris, study of Poilu for a 
l'rench book on the World War; Alban, Paris, 
display for “Noveltex Shirts”; Florence Henri, 
Paris, study of spools of thread; Baron de 
Meyer, Paris, fashion photograph in Harper's 
Bazaar. 





Olden Village in Moonlight 


Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57th Street, N.Y. 
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International 





“Lighthouse gn Martha’s Vineyard,” by 


avid Burliuk. 


A collection of paintings which Christian 
Brinton terms “typically cosmopolitan” will 
be on view from March 16 to 28 at the Art 
Center, New York, in the exhibition of the 
“International Group.” While the Russians and 
Hungarians in the group are numerically the 
strongest, France, Italy, Germany and America 
are also adequately represented. The aim of 


PAUL GUILLAUME 
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this, as well as subsequent exhibitions, will be 
to present in not too formal fashion personali- 
ties in the art world whose works are not often 
seen in New York galleries. Every effort will 
be made to keep these periodic offerings from 
lapsing into mere routine shows. 

Reproduced herewith is one of the paintings 


New York Season 


The second in the series of exhibitions of 
Irench art which Mrs. Chester Dale has ar- 
ranged for the new gallesies of the French In- 
stitute is devoted to three of the modern 
and Leger. A 
majority of the paintings have never been 
shown in America before; many of them are 
loaned from the Chester Dale collection. The 
sensation of the event is the large Picasso, 


stalwarts—Picasso, Braque 


“La Famille des Saltimbanques,” recently pur- 
chased by the Dales through the Valentine 
Galleries, at.a price said to be $50,000. 

Henry McBride of’ the Sun termed the ex- 
hibition a “tesp” of the recent reports that 
modernism is «waning in popularity—a “test” 
from which he finds fhe moderns emerging 
with flying colors: “Conservatives have been 
told for twenty years past that the storm of 
modernism may blow over any day now, and 
so they brace themselves for each confrontation 
in the hope that it may be the final test. But 
to tell the bitter truth, statistics show that 
these modernistic exhibitions are far from wan- 
ing. On the contrary, they increase. 

“The test pictures in this exhibition are 
those of Braque and Leger, for they are ab- 
stract. Why people who love music for its 
non-materialism should shudder at the same 
qualities in paint is a mystery, but some of 
these people may clear away the doubt from 
their minds on the present occasion. At any 
rate, it is a case of now or never. The two 
big still-lifes by Braque have the incontestable 
air of being masterpieces and in addition have 
the merit of seeming elegant in the language 
of today and that is a far more constructive 
and valuable thing than any repetition of a 
formula of yesterday can be. The Legers are a 
second and still more difficult lesson, but he 
who accepts Braque is quite in line to appreci- 
ate the cleanness, propriety and forcefulness 
of Leger’s compositions. 

“As for Picasso, he is chiefly represented by 
the sensitive and powerful studies of acrobats, 
which have long since been accepted as classic.” 

Royal Cortissoz, spokesman of the conser- 
vatives, wrote in the Herald Tribune: “Braque, 
with his ugly nudes and queer studies of still 
life, is negligible. So is Fernand Leger, dealing 
obscurely in abstractions of a sort. With 
Picasso it is different. He is the hero of the 


occasion, being represented by nine paintings | 


covering all his so-called ‘periods.’ From a 
certain point of view they possess a lively in- 
a 
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to be included, “Lighthouse on Martha’s Vine- 
yard,” by David Burliuk, father of Russian 
modernism and co-founder of the Cubo-Futurist 
movement in that country. In America, Bur- 
liuk is best known for the freedom and original- 
.ity with which he has noted the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


“It contains fair specimens of an activity 
ethat has embraced about thirty years. As such 
they offer, in our opinion, not the faintest 
“ground for regarding Picasso as a great artist. 
On the contrary they point to a minor talent 
«that has never quite realized itself.” 


S84. @ 


‘The Allied Artists of America, offspring of 
the National Academy of Design’s policy years 
ago of having a special class of rejections, “‘ac- 
cepted but not hung due to lack of space,” are 
holding their 18tk annual exhibition in the 
Fine Arts Building. ‘The critics found a strik- 
ing resemblance between parent and child, with 
the Eagle’s critic bemoaning the opportunity 
the society wasted to make this a “vigorous 
representative show.” 

“But the aim of the group, after all, was to 
get into the Academy, and the rejects continued 
to send, despite the protest of their new organ- 
ization, until many of them became so good 
that they entered the accepted and hung group. 
In the majority of cases they sent their best 
work to the step-parent society while continu- 
ing to send to the Allied Artists, which tends 
to make the latter show not quite as important, 
according to academic standards, as that of the 
older society. But taken as a whole the two 
exhibitions can scarcely be distinguished from 
one another. 

“Despite what may sound like disparaging 
remarks on the scope and quality of the 
society’s exhibitions, the present 18th annual 
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has an unusually large proportion of interesting 
work.” 

The Post called this the “best show of their 
recent events.” 

oe 6 

The art of Charles Meryon, great lrench 
etcher of the XIX century, whom poverty 
drove mad, is on exhibition at Knoedler’s until 
March 14. The show is retrospective, contain- 
ing examples of all Meryon’s best work, some 
of the plates being in several “states.” 

Perhaps the key to the genius of this strange 
personality is contained in the drawing which 
Léopold Flameng did the night before the final 
tragedy of insanity came to him. Edward Al- 
den Jewell of the. Times. wrote of it: 

“In it Léopold Flameng: seems to have cap- 
tured the very spirit of his subject: the ugly 
yet somehow beautiful face, the fever-stabbed 
intelligente of the man, the wild, weird shadow 
of head and shoulders flung, a trembling blot of 
passionate intensity, upon the wall beyond. 
This revealing likeness first arrests and holds 
the eye as you enter. 

“A struggle Meryon’s life was throughout: 
the immemorial struggle of genius to make art 
suffice to keep a body nourished. Like so many 
more, before and since, Meryon lacked ‘the 
bare necessities,’ which he could not secure 
through the sale of prints, ‘for which only the 
wealthiest collectors can now compete.’ ” 

* * # 

Walt Kuhn has covered much territory dur- 
ing the past year, judging from his exhibition 
of wash drawings in black and white at the 
Marie Harriman Galleries. Locales as diverse 
as New England and Arizona furnish subject 
matter. The Post: “Here he presents American 
landscapes, not idealized, but whittled down to 
the salient essentials so that the beauty of tree 
forms, rhythmic earth masses, flowing water, 
spreading sky all are embodied in swift, spon- 
taneous transcriptions. The discipline of eye 
and hand alike permit of this apparent spon- 
taneity, which has, in reality, the most deliber- 
ate: elimination amd: selection:: to.:complete: its 


effects.” 
* * * 


Simka Simkhovitch, Russian artist who was 
first presented to the American public a few 
years ago by Marie Sterner, is again showing 
his work at these galleries, until March 10. The 
critics wrote much in appreciation of his paint- 
ings. The Post spoke of his “almost uncanny 
ability to break up light planes effectively so 
that, without the least spectacular effect, there 
is a glamorous refulgence in much of his work.” 

The Times: “Here are some of Watteau’s 
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Downes, Landscapist of the Old School 





Jae eye 


“A Village in Tuscany,” by John I. H. Downes. 


John I. H. Downes, for 16 years president of 
the Paint and Clay Club at New Haven, is one 
of the old school of American landscapists, who 
looked upon nature with the eyes of the poets 
and described her beauty in color instead of 
verse. Until March 14 a group of his works will 
be on view at the Fifteen Gallery, New York. 
He is a member of the “Fifteen.” Mr. Downes 
is in his seventieth year, having been born in 
1861 in Derby, Conn. He studied at the Yale 
School of the Fine Arts, at the Art Students’ 


tears and laughter. . . . His touch is light and 


reserved. Simkhovitch knows the value of sug- 
gestion and leaves room for his audience to fill 
in the space between the poetic lines. His 
compositions breathe easily.” Marie Sterner 
wrote in the foreword: “His Russian origin is 
felt in a lyric and poetic quality which has 
been familiar to us through such writers as 
Pushkin and Chekhov, and affords a happy 
contrast to the strident and obvious decora- 
tive methods that we have come to know 
through the painting and stage sets of other 
Russian artists.” 
* * «# 


Anne Goldthwaite held an exhibition of re- 
cent oils, water colors and drawings at the 
Brummer Gallery, getting much praise from the 
critics because of her individual style. The 
Times: “There is a kind of elusive golden 
quality in this artist’s work™in oil; a treatment 





League in New York under Mowbray and Weir, 
and with Luc Olivier Merson in Paris. His 
“Destruction of the Emden” is in the National 
Gallery, Washington. 

Mr. Downes .is the brother of William Howe 
Downes, one of America’s leading writers on 
art, for many years critic of the Boston Tran- 
script and author of several books, including 
his volumes on Winslow, Homer and John Singer 
Sargent; considered in the art world as authori- 
tative. 


quite her own. It has to do with surfaces, no 
doubt; but surely it has also to do with some- 
thing that goes a bit deeper than the surface.” 

The Herald Tribune, after complaining of “a 
curiously inconclusive and even scrappy qual- 
ity” in the paintings, spoke of Miss Gold- 
thwaite as “one of those fortunate artists who 
have in them the making of a style. . . . It 
would be interesting to see her work given great- 
er weight, pulled together, made even more 
concisely and clearly the expression of her 
talent.” 

* * * 

“Cleverness and sophistication go hand in 
hand,” the Herald Tribune said about the art 
of Jack Von Reppert-Bismarck, the young 
German artist who recently held a one-man 
show at the Balzac Galleries. 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “The exhibition, which 
consists of portraits, figure compositions and 

[Continued on page 22 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





From an Ordinary toanExtraordinaryRoom | Romanesque, Gothic 





Living Room by Hammond Kroll. On exhibition at the Brownell-Lambertson Galleries. 


A modern living room, designed by Ham- 
mond Kroll and executed by the Arol Shops, 
is the chief feature of the current exhibition 
at the Brownell-Lambertson Galleries. The 
central problem which motivates the design 
of the room is the transformation of an ordin- 
ary apartment room into one of individuality 
and interest. Mr. Kroll’s interest in rare woods 
is displayed in the furniture. Primavera, ayous. 
cypress, Australian maple, white holly and 


cocobola provide the material from which he 
fashions his unusual designs. “I reak” logs 
also enable him to incorporate their unique 
patterns into the decoration of a number of 
pieces. 

Mr. Kroll believes’ in the infusion of new 
ideas into the tradition of furniture design 
rather than the destruction of the past. Only 
28, he has never been-abroad and acknowledges 
no influence by European designers. 





Not So Modern 


A modern room designed after the traditions 
of the Victorian era is the outstanding unit in 
the annual exhibition of Contemporary Decora- 
tive Arts by members of the Art Alliance of 
America, now being held at the Art Center, 
New York. While using Victorian motifs. Chris- 
tophe Castou. the designer, does so chiefly a: 
an inspiration for original ideas and the result 
is a room bearing as little resemblance to the 
antimacassar beaded arm-chair period as the 
present day fashion in women’s dress docs to 
the voluminous horrors of the “gay ninetics.” 
Isabel Whitney and James Lindsey McCeery 
assisted with the decorations. 

Although these annual shows are dedicated 
to creative ideas in the applied arts and as 
such do not permit exhibits which are copies 
f traditional styles, the 1931 edition is less 
insistently modern than those that preceded it. 
This, according to the announcement, may be 
taken as a gauge of the increasing moderation, 
characteristic of the “best expression in so- 
called modern decorations.” “Moderation” is 
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especially noted in the furniture and decorative 
accessories contributed by Alexander Kachin- 
sky, Donald Deskey,~Margaret Kay, Hugo 
Gnam, Gilbert Rohde, Wolfgang and Pola 
Hoffman, Ruth and William Gerth. 


“Revelry by Night” 

An “assembly” of 42 gowns, with hats and 
other accessories, representing the most lux- 
urious taste in women’s attire from the middle 
of the last century tg the present time, has 
been added to the Brooklyn Museum. This 
collection, formerly belonging to the Misses 
Sarah and Eleanor Hewitt and stored in the 
Hewitt mansion in New York for years, is the 
gift of the Princess Viggo of Denmark. " 





CAPRONI CASTS 
have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects 
and Art Lovers for nearly a 
century because: 

They are faithful copies of 
the originals. Only superior 
craftsmanship is employed. 
Our collection is the largest 
of its kind in the world. 
Our fully illustrated catalog 
of ancient, medieval, and 
modern subjects is a valuable 
reference book of sculpture. 
sent postpaid for 1.00. 
Your copy will be mailed at 
Esquili V once, ake checks payable to 
squilime Venus PP. Caproni & Bro., INc. 
In the Capitoline Galeries & Offices—1918 Wash- 

Museum, Rome ington St., Boston, Mass. 

Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 


After two years of preparation, the Roman- 
esque and Gothic sections of the Pennsylvania 
Museum will be formally opened on March 16. 
Against a background of major architectural 


ornaments and interiors, will be displayed hun- 
dreds of important pieces of medieval art, com- 
prising paintings, tapestries, furniture, manu- 
scripts, skilled metal work and objets d’art. 
According to the Philadelphia Record, the dis- 
play will afford “a synthesis of art of the Middle 
Ages down to the first emergence of the flam- 
boyance of the XV century.” 

Many of the outstanding exhibits will come 
from the great Foulc collection of Gothic art 
which was brought’ to Philadelphia last year. 
The Foulc items, which were given to the 
museum by its friends, include stained ‘glass, 
tapestries, sculpture and furniture. 

With the opening of these sections the prin- 
cipal exhibition floor of the museum will be 
about one-third completed. In March, 1928, 
the first section, containing ten original. rooms 
of the early American and Georgian periods, 
was opened. 


Constantine’s Tomb 


Word comes from Istanbul (Constantinople) 
of the finding of the sarcophagus of Constan- 
tine the Great, the first Christian emperor of 
Rome. During the centuries of Turkish rule 
it had remained unnoticed in the court of a 
former Christian church, now a military 
museum. 

The sarcophagus is of Egyptian porphyry, 
which recalls the fact that two of the most 
sacred relics in the Vatican are two very 
large and magnificent porphyry sarcophagi. 
one the tomb of St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, and the other of Constance, his 
daughter. 


A Roman Amphitheatre 


There seems to be no end of archaeological 
discoveries in the whole area of the ancient 
Roman empire, and each discovery is a new 
proof of the wealth, power and organization of 
the empire, which immediately after having 
conquered a country erected magnificent tem- 
ples, stadia, baths and theatres. 

The latest discovery has set Jugoslavia agog, 
for heretofore no great Roman monument has 
been known in the section that formerly was 
Croatia. The archaeologist Bulic has found a 
large amphitheatre at Tarsatto, which has 
turned out to be a magnificent relic of imperial 
grandeur. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
600 Mapison AvENUE 
New York 
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230 Sales 


With one more week to run the Chicago Soci- 
ety of Etchers’ International at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago has sold 230 prints. Although 
the three Logan prizes went to London, Ameri- 
can etchings sold in a ratio of 44 to 24. Of the 
prize prints, which do not always find favor 
with the general public, “The Reading Room” 
by Stanley Anderson, reproduced in Tue Art 
Dicest, 15th February, has the largest number 
of sales to its credit. This engraving is in the 
faultless technique for which British etchers are 
noted, and is appealing in subject. 

Bertha E. Jaques, secretary of the society, 
wrote to Tue Art Dicesr: “Etchers who are 
interested in the disposal of their work ask what 
subjects the public expresses an interest in. 
From these sales it would appear that those 
etchings which have some human interest are 
the favored ones. If design and technique can 
be used to express this interest, a desirable re- 
sult is attained. 

“An Eastern writer announces in large head- 
lines that ‘Etchers Have Gone Modernistic,’ but 
there is little evidence of it in the Chicago ex- 
hibition, where 14 prints out of 324 represent 
the so-called modern expression; one print out 
of the 14 has been sold. If the modern expo- 
nents do not send, it is not for lack of invitation 
nor fair consideration.. The jury sets the stand- 
ard of any exhibition by its selection and the 
thousands of visitors that review the result 
either like and. buy or they do not.. The con- 
noisseur whose choice rests upon the excellence 
of the technique is far in the minority even of 
those collectors who are influenced mainly. by 
rarity.” 


The Old Print Makers 


Complementary to the annual etchers’ inter- 
national in Chicago, the Art Institute is show- 
ing, in nearby galleries, 60 prints by masters 
who have survived the test of the ages, from 
Schongauer (1440-1491) to Gauguin (1848- 
1903). “In studying these famous prints,” 
says the Institute, “one is impressed by the 
precise and meticulous technique of the early 
etchers and engravers. In the celebrated Mas- 
son engraving of Guillaume de Brisacier (the 
gray haired man) the artist has shown prac- 
tically every hair in the long tresses that fall 
gracefully over the man’s shoulders. This is 
in marked contrast to the broad and -free tech- 
nique of such men as Degas, (1834-1917), 
Whistler, (1834-1903), and of the modernist, 
Gauguin, whose woodcut ‘Anti te pape,’ with 
its remarkable impressionistic drawing, may be 
seen.” 


Just Published 
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“Indian Woman of the Taos Pueblo,” by 
Kenneth M. Adams. 


The third annual competitive exhibition of 
American lithographs at the Print Club of 
Philadelphia aroused much. favorable comment 
Entries showed more of the 
The Mary S. 
Collins prize was awarded to Louis Lozowick 


by the critics. 
modern trend than previously. 


for “The Brooklyn Bridge” and honorable men- 
tions went to Wayman Adams for “The Offer- 
ing” and A. S. MacLeod for “The Sea Is Fruit- 
ful,” a water color version of which was repro- 
duced in the Ist January number of Tue Art 


Dicest. McLeod, who lives in Honolulu de- 


picts his native scene, “beautifully rendered.” 

Dorothy Grafly, writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, spoke of the exhibition as 
“revealing American art struggling on one side 
toward mechanistic constructivism, and on the 
other toward more thoughtful appreciation of 
the human equation in its relation to a mech- 
anized world. 

“Although there are still prints that savor of 
the art of Chirico, of Matisse or of Cézanne, 
there would seem to be breaking through the 
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“Brooklyn Bridge,” by Louis Lozowick. The 


Mary S. Collins Prize. 


French fog the American artist’s effort to think 
for himself, and to work out in his compositions 
something more than experiments based upon 
the discovery of an alien art thought. 

“When artists begin to think as well as feel, 
there is hope for the future. One looks no longer 
toward an abyss of supersaturated emotional- 
ism, but rather to the reinstatement of firm 
mental control. . 

“Middle western artists, employing middle 
western subjects, are making themselves felt 
in many contemporary showings. The great 
plains have a life all their own that differs 
radically from that of the far West or the far 
East. The artist’s America is no longer con- 
fined to New York and the eastern coast, but 
girdles the continent, and_ strikes 
stretches of land from east to west.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Philosophy 
Budapest is to have an International Book 
and Graphic Arts Exhibition devoted entirely 
to the product of 1931, to be held in the 
Museum of Applied Arts. 
Hungarian writers have philosophized on the 


project. The difficult post-war economic situ- 


ation in Europe, they argue, which does not 
permit any but the most wealthy to indulge in 
expensive works of art, has led beauty-loving 
persons of modest means to concentrate their 
aesthetic interest on objects of applied art, that 
pertain to everyday life, and on the less ex- 
pensive products of the etcher, lithographer, en- 
graver and wood-block artist. 

It is this, they say, that has raised the 
standard of the applied and graphic arts and 
has made such an exhibition as this of tremen- 
dous importance to Hungary. This applies, 
of course, to the whole world, and, if the 
reasoning is correct, explains the renaissance of 
print making. 


Nanteuil Masterpieces 


Louis XIV, monarch of France during the 
high days of “le grand siécle,” vain of his own 
good looks, set a style for portraiture that soon 
became a mania in Europe. No artist was morc 
in demand than his protege, the famous en- 
graver, Robert Nanteuil (1623-1678), whose 
prestige was assured when his portrayal of the 
grand monarque met with the sitter’s approval. 
In a special exhibition at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, this month twenty of his like- 
nesses of distinguished contemporaries may be 
seen. 

The engravings in this group are of special 
interest because all of them were struck from 
the original plates before Nanteuil had re- 
touched them. His method of engraving was 
to follow his own brilliant drawings of life, 
rather than the artistic mode of the Lebrun 
school. 
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Boston Print Shows 





Dawn of Engraving 


“St. Jerome in Penance.” Florentine Anonymous. About 1450. 


To the early period of Florentine engraving 
belongs the print, “Saint Jerome in Penance,” 
If the 


date attributed to it, about 1450, is correct it 


just purchased by the Boston Museum. 


must take precedence as the earliest engrav- 
ing in the museum’s collection and as one of 
the earliest made in Italy. In the catalogue 
of the Boerner auction where it was sold last 
Fall, this print was described as “the most 
valuable example of early Florentine graphic 
art which has come up for sale during the last 
thirty years.” According to Dr. Kristeller, 
European expert, Boston’s print is the original 
and the two similar examples in the Uffizi and 
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the British Museum either copies or variations. 

The museum’s Bulletin: “Although some may 
regard the earliest Italian engravings as a kind 
of inferior vernacular when compared with 
Italian paintings, few can resist their unforced 
simplicity or ignore their dignity and individu- 
ality. The goldsmiths who first made them 
about the middle of the fifteenth century re- 
main anonymous. But so well did they under- 
stand and carry on their artistic heritage of 
good taste and fine feeling that from the be- 
ginning their works possess a distinction which 
lifts them at once out of the category of his- 
torical relics. The world that they show is 
partly classical and partly mediaeval.” 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


American Art Annual 


The most important book on art issued each 
year in the United States is, perhaps, the 
“American Art Annual” (American Federation 
of Arts; Barr Building, Washington, D. C.). It 
is without a rival in the field it covers, being a 
complete reference volume on contemporary art 
activities: in the country. ‘This year’s edition, 
though less bulky than that of 1929, due to the 
fact that the great directory of artists is printed 
only on alternate years, is even more of an 
inspiring record. America, faced with her long- 
est period of financial depression, continued to 
advance in the realm of fine arts. 

As features of the volume may be mentioned 
the directories of “Pictorial Photographers” 
(included this year for the first time, clearly 
indicating the rising popularity of photography 
as an art) and of “Craftsmen and Designers.” 
The. first lists 176 men and 40 women; that 
devoted to craftsmen, 650 men and 1226 women. 
On the basis of these figures, the editor points 
out, photography seems to be preponderantly 
masculine in appeal; whereas crafts attract 
more women than men. 

The section of obituaries contains approxi- 
mately the same number of losses as last year. 
Among them are: Charles W. Hawthorne, Alex- 
ander Harrison, Robert W. Chanler, Robert 
Reid, Jules Pascin and Gardner Symons, paint- 
ers; William Ordway Partridge, sculptor; John 
Kirchmayer, woodcarver; George B. Ford, city 
planner; Frank Alvah Parsons, educator; Clare 
Briggs, cartoonist; Charles P. Taft, art patron. 

A 15-page review of the year in art proves 
surprising. Although 1930 was a year of wide- 
spread economic depression, gifts of money 
totalling more than $18,000,000 (surpassing 
the previous year’s gifts by about $5,000,000) 
were made to cities, museums, art galleries and 
educational institutions. “Paintings sold at 
Auction,” occupying 64 pages, is the only sec- 
tion where the reflection of the financial re- 
verses is in decided evidence. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral records were broken and prices were 
generally consistent. 

Under “Publications” are listed 95 news- 
papers and 49 magazines which carry art news, 
the majority of the latter being wholly devoted 
to art in one or more phases. The section on 
“Museums, Associations and Societies” records 
many important changes, among them the ap- 
pointment of Frederic Allen Whiting, former 
director of the Cleveland Museum, to the presi- 
dency of the American Federation of Arts. Also, 
according to this section, 40 states and the 
District of Columbia now have one or more 
museums or galleries with permanent collec- 
tions. Arizona and Wyoming alone have no 
art schools. 

There are 17 full-page reproductions of out- 
standing works of art, ranging from architec- 
ture to textiles. 


Willy Pogany’s Rubaiyat 


A luxurious volume of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (New York; 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company; $6.00) is richly 
illustrated in color by Willy Pogany. The book 
contains a dozen full page pictures as well as 
half page illustrations on every other page. The 
volume has also a witty introduction by George 
Saintsbury, now 85 years old, who discusses 
the poetic merit of Fitzgerald’s paraphrase. 

The Boston Transcript describes in detail sev- 
eral of the finest illustrations. One for instance: 
“Under an intense blue sky, with a full moon 







swinging above the marble dome of a mosque 
rises a rosebush weighted with pallid roses, and 
the nightingale poised on one bough is sil- 
houetted against the silver of the moon and 
pours forth her raptures, while a graceful 
maiden, with wide eyes and clasped hands 
stands in melancholy attitude near the trunks 
of two tall cypresses. The Transcript in a final 
opinion of the book: “Taken all in all, Mr. 
Willy Pogany’s ‘Rubaiyat’ is a miracle of beauty 
and charm.” 


Nature Motifs 


Doris Rosenthal, whose recent exhibition at 
the Brownell-Lambertson Galleries was 
highly praised by the New York critics, has 
compiled a series of 50 plates, “Pertaining to 
Flowers and Trees” (New York; Brown- 
Robertson Co.; $4.50). 

This folder is valuable in the study of de- 
sign, for Miss Rosenthal has included plates of 
such varying examples. as pages from old Per- 
sian manuscripts, East Indian textiles, Bayeau 
tapestry, a painted vase from Mexico, Andalu- 
sian earthenware dishes, embroidery from Buda- 
pest, all of which employ the motifs of flowers 
and trees. The author says: “A study of his- 
toric design is essential in developing a vocabu- 
lary of design.” By observing the rhythm, 
variety and balance in these variegated treat- 
ments of the same form, the student will find 
it a help in his own problems of design. 


“Photography and Advertising” 


From Budapest a book has come on photo- 
graphic advertising showing the modern trend. 
The text and pictures in “Photography and Ad- 
vertising” are by Professor J. Pecsi (New York; 
B. Westermann & Co.; $2.00). 

In these days painted or designed posters that 
are true to life, have gone out of fashion, the 
author contends, for an able modern artist would 
decline an order that imple “servile natural- 
ism.” The object of this compilation is to im- 
press one with the immensity and diversification 
“of the propagandist power” in photographic 
advertising. 

The new methods of poster photography as 
shown by these illustrations demand a knowl- 
edge of grouping and a use of light and shadow 
to the best advantage and call for almost as fine 
a technique as that required in the graphic arts. 


“The Persians” 


The London Sunday Observer reports that 
Sir E. Denison Ross’s essay, “The Persians” 
(Oxford; 5s.), is both charmingly written and 
produced; furthermore, that the volume con- 
tains just as much history as the ordinary person 
wants to know. However, the reviewer says the 
chapters on art and literature are so brief as 
to tantalize the reader. 


The Permanent Palette 


By Martin Fiscugr, tells how and why. It is 
a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 


Illustrated in colors 
Blue and orange cloth stamped in gold 
Attractive Jacket 
Price $4.00 
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A Painting Outline 


The only means of knowing what one’s fore- 
bears were and what they thought is from com- 
parative study of the graphic records they have 
left. In “An Outline History of Painting” S. C. 
Kaines Smith (New York: William F. Payson; 
$7.50) shows us that such a history reveals not 
only the mind and thought of the artists but 
of the times in which they lived. 

Mr. Smith does not merely give a skeleton of 
names, dates and places but picks out the “key” 
men, beginning with the early Italian School, 
showing their relation to one another and the 
relative position of the different schools and 
countries. This he has done in good clear Eng- 
lish and in a style easily comprehensible to the 
layman as well as the student. 

He ends his history with the English School, 
and concludes: “Those who come after must 
undertake the difficult task of appraising the 
historic significance of the artistic movements 
of today, for at present the boundaries are still 
undefined and the outcome of present day ten- 
dencies is not sure.” 

The book is copiously illustrated, with 24 of 
the 149 plates in color. The text contains the 
color plates, and the appendix the black and 
white reproductions, grouped according to the 
various schools of art. 


“Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin” 


“From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin” (New 
York; Alfred H. King; $4.00) by Arthur Symons 
is a collection of notes and criticisms on painting 
and sculpture. The New York Sun says of this 
book that its prose is good and colorful but 
that it contains nothing of art criticism, such 
as we mean by the term today. The Sun, how- 
ever, classed as “admirable” the articles on 
Daumier, Guys, Moreau, Redon, Beardsley, 
Whistler and Manet. 
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Early Americana 


Rare Indian manuscripts by Jesuit Fathers, 


books on early American voyages, explorations | 


and travels, Canadiana, Jesuit relations, voy- 
ages of De Bry and other items of importance 
will appear in the American section of the his- 
torical library of Dr. Victor Morin, which is 
on exhibition at the American Art Galleries. 
New York, to be sold the afternoon of March 
10. Dr. Morin is president of the Antiquarian 
and Numismatic Society of Montreal and is 
famed for his book collecting in this field. 
Perhaps the “rarest of the rare” is the orig- 
inal edition of the first four voyages of Cham- 
plain to America in 1604, 1610, 1611 and 1613, 
published in Paris in 1613 and containing a map 
of the Northeast coast of North America—the 
first of the coast showing any attempt to lay 
down astronomical positions. Also included 
with this lot is a plate showing Champlain 


Rare Books and Manuscripts 





fighting with the Indians in 1607, on or about | 


the present site of Ticonderoga—the earliest 
engraved view of any locality or event in the 
State of New York. Another important Cham- 
plain item is a complete edition of his works, 
published in Paris in 1632, shortly before his 
last voyage to Canada, where he died in 1635. 
It contains a review of all preceding French 
expeditions to the New World. 

Indian manuscripts, written in the Iroquois, 
Huron, Algonquin and Abenaki languages by 
Jesuit and Sulpician missionaries for actual use 
in their Indian missions, comprise an important 
group in this collection. One of them is Father 
Chaumonot’s original autograph manuscript of 
the French-Huron dictionary, probably the 
most valuable unpublished ‘Indian language 
manuscript in existence. 


Lincoln’s Ancestry 


Two letters, containing Abraham Lincoln’s 
own account of his ancestry, have been ob- 





Romance 


News of another romance -in the realm of 
art collecting comes from Chicago. Maurice 
Goldblatt, noted expert, announces that he has 
identified a pair of grayish paintings on parch- 
ment, bought from a Chicago dealer for $300 
by Mrs. Jason F. Whitney of Evanston, as 
authentic works by Rubens, having an esti- 
mated value of $50,000. According to Mr. 
Goldblatt, one of them, “Presentation in the 
Temple,” is the master’s original sketch for 
the right wing of the triptych in the Antwerp 
Cathedral, whose center panel, “Descent from 
the Cross,” many authorities.consider Rubens’ 
masterpiece. The other painting is “Adoration 
of the Shepherds” and, though Mr. Goldblatt 
is unable to find record of it in the artist’s larger 
works, he is convinced that it was done by 
the master’s own hand. 

The parchments are each about 8 by I4 
inches in size and are painted in grisaille. They 
resemble drawings more closely than paintings. 
It was through the appearance in each of 
Isabella Brandt, Rubens’s first wife, that Mr. 





tained by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. ‘These let- 
ters, believed to be unpublished, were addressed 
to Solomon Lincoln whom Dr. Rosenbach has 
not yet identified. 

Lincoln wrote the letters in March, 1848, 
and gave such information as he had concern- 
ing his father’s family. He said that owing to 
the fact that his father was left an orphan at 
the age of 6, and grew up in poverty and un- 
educated, in a ‘strange country, he knew little 
of his family history. 


To Dickens’ America! 

Readers of Tue Arr Dicesr will recall the 
dismay with which London greeted the an- 
nouncement that the Golden Cross Hotel at 
Charing Cross, with its Dickens memories and 
its “Pickwick” murals by A. E. Thompson in 
the Duncannon Theatre there, was to be de- 
molished to make way for modern improve- 
ments. Now, according to the New York 
Times, these famous murals, which were paint- 
ed on paper and pasted on the plaster walls, 
have been saved by experts of the British Mu- 
seum, who used steam to remove them. How- 
ever, all is not bright in London art circles, for 
it is rumored that the murals may be exported 
to America. 

From the Manchester Guardian comes this 
lament: “It seems likely that these decorations 
will go to America, although they would not 
be in place in a prohibition country, and Eng- 
land can ill spare such brilliant examples of a 
form of art of which she has been starved for 
many generations. . . . The artist who painted 
them when he was unknown is deaf and dumb, 
and out of his terrible limitations he has dis- 
tilled an essence of expressiveness, potent and 
queer and racy as the ‘Pickwick Papers’ them- 
selves.” 

And America wonders how many readers 
Dickens had in his own England, and how 
many he has had in America—the America 
that Dickens (lectuser) despised and hated. 


Goldblatt was able definitely to date the paint- 
ings. She is seen in these paintings in the role 
of the Virgin. “Because of the youth of the 
wife of Rubens,” said the expert, “I judged 
these pictures were done shortly after his mar- 


riage in 1609.” 


Gallery for Redlands 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Watchorn, of Red- 
lands, Calif., the possessors of one of the two 
busts of Abraham Lincoln by George Gray Bar- 
nard, have given it to the A. K. Smiley Public 
Library of Redlands. They have also pro- 
vided funds to build and endow an art wing 
to the library which will stand as a memorial 
to their son who died in the world war. 

Mr. Watchorn, a native of England, was 
brought up to reverence the name of Abraham 
Lincoln, and he possessed an extensive Lincoln 
library, which he will give to the gallery along 
with the Barnard bust. Other citizens of Red- 
lands have offered collections of paintings, scu!p- 
ture and rare books: 
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New York Season 


[Concluded from page 17] 
delicate pen and ink and wash drawings gives 
evidence of talent and personality, but a talen 
that is still wavering between the fashionable 
tendencies of the day. One glimpses Muric 
Laurencin, Pascin and Kisling. The artist is 
very young and no doubt a more definite per- 
sonality will emerge as she matures. At present 
her work is characterized by a delicate eroticism 
and suggestion of perversity which is by no 
means uncommon in Germany’s post-war artis- 
tic expression, whether it is painting, literature 
or the drama.” 
ee ee 

Peppino Mangravite is holding an exhibition 
at the Dudensing Galleries, which sponsor so 
many young Americans. The critics feel that 
his work is crisper, more mature and more 
decided than his last exhibition. 

“It is obvious” said the Herald Tribune, 
“that Mr. Mangravite, who represents the 
younger group of moderns, has learned to draw 
well and that he has given much thought to the 
properties of color and texture in his painting. 
He uses rich, low colors which produce a 
sonorous effect, but his painting is never crude 
cr obscure. On the contrary, he affords a good 
example of individuality as is expressible in 
terms of good craftsmanship and that imagina- 
tive feeling for natural objects which lifts his 
work above the merely conventional. 
good show.” 


It is a 





kK] Greco at Barcelona 
This Spring, and extending into the Summer, 
Barcelona, industrial capital of Spain (popula- 
tion 1,000,000 against Madrid’s 800,000), will 
hold a great exhibition of El Greco’s work. 
Seville and Madrid will yield their treasures by 
the revered father of modernism. 





or send 15 cent stamp to 2 Dorset Building, 
London, E.C. 4, England, for a specimen copy. 


A Year of Art 


640 pages, copiously illustrated, on 
fine paper In each bound volume of 


THE ART DIGEST 
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$7.50 carriage paid 


Vol. 4, Oct., 1929, to Sept., 1930, inc. 


Gold lettered, durably bound in blue 
cloth. 


$7.50 carriage paid 
Now ready for delivery. 


Note: These bound volumes are ideal for 
schools, libraries and museums. Orders = 
as received. Only 20 copies of each volume 
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J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Martins Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
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Quaker City Art Supply Co., 10th & 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rich Art Color Co., 31 W. 21st St., 

N. Y. City. 
&. M. Riebe Co., 159 E. 60th St. and 
49 E. 9th St., N. Y. City. 
Schneider & Co., 123 West 68th St., 
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Talens & Son, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 
Winsor and Newton, 31 E. 
New York City. 
ART AUCTION GALLERIES 
American Art Association Anderson 
Galleries, Inc., 30 E. 357th St., N.Y. 
City 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
/uternational Art Foundries, 545 5th 
Ave., N.Y 
CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Imc., 1914 
Washington Sx. Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ETCHING CRAFT 
Etching Craft, 412 Ejighth Ave., 
a 


17th St., 


FRAMERS 
J. Greenwald, Iinc., 940 3rd Av, N.Y. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, 
Paris. 
HOTELS 
Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, N. Y. City. 
Hotel St. Moritz, N. Y. City. 
Hotel New Weston, N.Y.C. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Heeramaneck Galleries, 724 Sth Ave., 
NL ¥. City. 
Geo. Kouchakji, 617 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. City. 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 


PRINTS 
Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 


E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 
London. 

Maurel Galleries, 689 Madison Ave., 
om Ye 

Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University 
Mass. 
RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th 
St., N.Y. 

RESTORERS 

Chev. Prof. fe Farina, 200 West 
57tk: St., N. ¥. <. 

M4. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 

Fine Art Restoring Co., 939 Eighth 
Ave., Room 404, N. Y. C. 

SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H. St., N.W., Washington. 

American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, I1l. 

Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 6st St., 

Y 


Prints, Box J, Newton, 


N.Y. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A., 
Michigan Av., at Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57th St., 
New Vork City. 

Boston Museum School, 
Boston, Mass. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

a of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
an 

Cali}. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut 
and Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., 
Boston. 

Carnegie Inst. 
burgh, Pa. 

— Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 


Fenway Rd., 


of Technology, Pitts- 


a. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Chouinard School of Art, 341 So. 

Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O 
Cogcoran School of Art, Washington 
A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Art School of the Detroit Society o« 

arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De 
troit, Michigan. 


Dayton Art Inctitute. Davion, Ohie 





Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Girls Central School of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Grand Central School of Art, (021 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 

Harrisburg School of Art, 608 N. 2d 
St.,. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis 

Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St., 
N.W., Washington, ID. C. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 570 
St., N.Y 

National Academy of Art, 230 KE. Ohic 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

National School of Fine and Applied 
Art, Connecticut Ave., and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 

Naum Los, Beaux Arts Bldg., 80 West 
40th St., N. Y. C. 

N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Ast 

2239 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

N.Y. University, College of Fine Arta 
250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 

Otis Art Institute, 240\ Wilshire Blvel., 
Los Angeles. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women 
Sroad and Master, Phila. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
School of the Arts, 9\6 Sta. 

St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Applied Art, Battle Creeb 
Mich. 

The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beam 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Rowm 
24, Washington University, St. Louis 
Mo. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1068 
Broadway, N.Y 

Vesper George School, 42 St. 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Barbara 


Botolph 


Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming 
ton, Del. 


Worcester Art 
Highland St., 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Ennis, 67 West 87th St., 


Museum School, 24 
Worcester, Mass. 


George P. 
ry 


Boothbay Studios, Summer * School of 
Art, Frank Allen, Cranbrook Founda- 
tion, Bloomfield Hills, Miclt. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

SCULPTORS 

Ruth Norton Ball, \niian Arts Bldg 

Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
TRAVEL-TOURS 

X. J. Barile, 7 West 14th St., N. ¥. C 

Boyd Tours, 724 5th Ave., New York 
City 

Temple Tours, Boston, Mass. 

Lester Stevens, Rockport, Mass. 

Upton Close Cultural Expedition, 113 
Fast 19th St., N. Y. C 





Berlin’s Art Mart 


In Belvedere (Vienna) F. Eckhardt analyzes 
the art auction situation in Europe, and em- 
phasizes the growing importance of Berlin as 


a center of international art trade. Berlin has 
concentrated the art business of surrounding 
countries so that it now handles a great number 
of objects that pass to America. The great 
firms of Paris, London and New York are 
always represented at the Berlin auctions. 
The writer finds that the interest in major 
works by the old masters did not diminish in 
1930 and that prices held up. There was less 
demand, however, for works ranging from 
$25,000 to $50,000 in value. The second rate 
masters sold well at prices ranging frora $6,000 





to $10,000. These trends were laid to economic 
conditions. 

However, in the sale of works by recognized 
modern artists Herr Eckhardt blames the high 
prices demanded for them for a marked stag- 
nation in sales. These prices, he asserts, have 
been caused by the dealers. who acquire a suc- 
cessful artist’s products, past and future, for 
speculation during his lifetime. 


Loans Modernist Works 

‘There is being shown in a special room of 
the Brooklyn Museum a group of seven paint- 
ings and two screens by famous European 
modernists lent by Miss Mary H. Wiborg. The 
screens are by Goncharova and the paintings 
by Picasso, Chirico, Vlaminck, Leger and 
Madeleine Luka. 


| 


Tt; ee 
Roughnecks 

Joseph Pollet, 

is at the Downtown Gallery, New York, until 

March 15, 


the old masters and the primitives. 


an exhibition of whose work 


went to Europe recently to study 


Of the 


| European artists he met in his travels, he wrote: 


| fessors; 


“Roughly speaking, they are a group of pro- 
too much aesthetic knowledge theoret- 


ically, too little brute vitality. They are gra- 
cious, effete, in a fine sense, cultured. They 
live like gentlemen. We are farmers and 
roughnecks. I wouldn’t have it otherwise for 
the world. I think this typical of America. 
Qur maturity is upon us and we shall do 
things as great as the world has ever seen.” 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





Birmingham, Ala 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—I\ndefinite: 
engravings, woodblocks. 
Mobile, Ala. 
MOBILE PUBLIC LIBRARY—Mar. 1-15: Exhibits 
from the Southern California. Chapter A. I. A. 
(A.F.A.). 


Paintings, 


Montevallo, Ala. 
ALABAMA COLLEGE—To Mar. 15: 
in color (A.F.A.) 


Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Mar.: 
no-jury show of Berkeley artists. 
Del Monte, Cal. 
ART GALLERY—To Mar. 12: 
and oils, James Fitzgerald. Mar. 
12: California landscapes, Arthur Hill 


Wood blocks 
Third annual 


DEL MONTE 
Water colors 
12-Apr 
Gilbert. 

Laguna Beach, Cal. 

LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Mar.: 

nval birthday exhibition in New Art 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Miniature and flower 
paintings, Martha Jones. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Mar.: Twelfth An- 
nual Painters and Sculptors Exhibit; Twelfth 
Annual Print Makers International Exhibit; water 
colors, W. S. Bagdatopoulos. BARK N’ RAGS 
—Mar.: Etchings and prints, W. A. Eskey. 4/L7- 
MORE SALON—To Mar. 28: Paintings by old 
and modern masters DALZELL-HATFIELD— 
Mar.: Paintings, Anthony Thieme; etchings, Sam- 
uel Chamberlain 
STENDAHL GALLERIES 
scapes, William Wendt 
Oakland, Cal. 
ART GALLERY—Matr.: 


Third an- 
Gallery 


-Mar.: California land- 


OAKLAND 
hibition 


Annual ex- 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Exhibition, 
Ada Belle Champlin and Sigurd Skow; group of 
30 Cleveland artists; Pasadena Society of Artists. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Mar.: An- 
tique Japanese art objects; prints 

Sacramento, Cal. 

KINGSLEY ART CLUB*-To Mar 
ings Mar. 16-Apr. 6: Paris 
Veach. 


16: Oil paint- 
studios, Florence 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY-—Mar.: Indian Arts, Wo 
Peen; Safaria silks; Japanese prints; Sterner 
water colors. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Mar. 6: Paintings and drawings, 
Henrietta Shore To Mar. 7: Drawings and 
paintings by Corot; prints by American artists. 


EAST-WEST GALLERY—To Mar. 15: Memorial 
exhibition of paintings, colored carypn and char- 
coal drawings, John Joseph Casey. PAUL ELDER 
GALLERY—To Mar. 21: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Etchers; etchings of New York City, Joseph 
Pennell. S. & G. GUMP--To Mar. 14: Exhibi- 
tion, Lovet-Lorski, V/CKERY, ATKINS & TOR- 
REY—To Mar. 14: Paintings, drawings and prints, 
R. H. Sauter 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE—To Mar. 7: Water colors, Stanley 

Wood. Mar. 9-21: Paintings, Edward Bruce 


Denver, Colo. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—Mar.: Loan collection 
of paintings from the Phillips Gallery (A.F.A.); 
Pictorial Photographers of America Travel Salon. 

Greeley, Colo. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Contemporary prints (A.F.A.) 
Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—To Mar. 25: Ex- 

hibition by the Connecticut Academy. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Mar. 24-Apr. 6: 


NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—To 
Mar. 15: Annual exhibition 
Norwalk, Conn. 
SILVERMINE TAVERN-—To Mar 16: Water 
colors, Leon Carroll te 
Washington, D. C. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
(Smithsonian Institute)—-To Mar. 29: Etchings. 
Robert H. Nisbet, N. A. 4R7S CLUB—To Mar 


7: Water colors, Carolyn Bradley; sculpture, 
Clara Hill: silk murals. Lydia 3ush-Brown 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART—To Mar. 25: 
Annual exhibition of the Washington Water Color 
Club. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY—To 
Mar. 15: Flower paintings, Marius Smith 

Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To Mar. 23: 

Frank E. Schoonover 
Orlando, Fla. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 8: Eighth 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

ART CLUB—To Mar. 19: Paintings from the sum- 
me exhibition of the National Arts Club 
(A. A.). To Mar. 17: Exhibition by local artists 


Paintings, 


“pn” 








Tallahassee, Fla. 


STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Mar.: Indian 
Arts and Crafts (A.F.A.). 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To: Mar. 15: Paint- 


ings, Abbot Graves. Mar. 15-30: Oils and water 
colors, Frank C Mathewson. 


Savannah, Ga. 
TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS & SCIENCES— 
To Mar. 15: American portraits (A.F.A.) 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
ACADEMY OF ARTS—Mar.: 
California Society of Etchers. 


Bloomington, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Wood block prints, Gustave 
3aumann (A.F.A.) 


Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE—Yo. Mar. 15: New accessions 
in Japanese prints; prints from the Clarence 
Buckingham collection. Mar.: Loan exhibition of 
portraits of children. AR7TS CLUB—To Mar. 
11: Antique Chinese wall paper; paintings, Rou- 
seau and Goerg; painted linen by Dutr. AATHUR 
ACKERMAN & SON—Mar.: Old English 
paintings, prints and furniture from the Queen 
Anne Period to George IV. CARSON, PIRIE & 
SCOTT—Mar.: Paintings, water colors and etch- 
ings by Frank Benson. To Mar. 28: Robert Henri 
Memorial. CH/CAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIA- 
TION—TYo Mar. 22: Lithographs, wood block 
prints and etchings by the Graphic Artist mem- 
bers of the Galleries. O'BRIEN ART GALLERY 
~Mar.: Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Stacy, 
Colin Campbell Cooper. PALETTE & CHISEL 
CLUB—To Mar. 20: Annual exhibition of etch- 
ings. To Mar. 22: Wood blocks, prints, litho- 
graphs. WALDEN-DUDENSING GALLERIES 
—-To Mar. 15: Memorial exhibition of Tennessee 


Anderson. 
Galesburg, II. 
CIVIC ART LEAGUE—To Mar. 15: 
York Water Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar. 7-28: 
Davies Memorial Exhibition (A.F.A.). 
Rockford, II. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Chicago 
eight painters 
Springfield, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATI1ON—Mar.: Annual 
bership Exhibition. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Mar. 17-31: Wood block 
prints, Gustave Baumann. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


HONOLULU 
exhibition of 


1930 


1930 New 


Arthur B. 


group of 


Artist Mem- 


JOHN HERRON ARF INSTITUTE—Mar.: 24th 
annual exhibition of Indiana artists and crafts- 
men. 

Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar. 15-31: East Indian 


Water Colors (A.F.A.). Mar.: water colors, Leon 
Carroll; work of Richmond Junior Art League. 
Davenport, Iowa 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—Mar.: American 
pottery (A.F.A.). FINE ARTS MUSEUM—Mar. 

8-28: Balkan paintings, Byron B. Boyd. 


Des Moines, lowa 


4SSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: lowa 
Ar: Guild. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 7: Contemporary 
American paintings; modern sculpture (College 
Art Ass’n). Mar.: Dubuque artists; Iowa Ar- 
tists Club 
Emporia, Kan. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—To Mar. 11: 
Wood blocks in Color, Lawrence, Kan. (A.F.A.). 


Lawrence, Kan. 
THAVER MUSEUM (Umiversity of Kansas)—Mar.: 
Block Prints, Leo J. Meissner. 


Manhattan, Kan. 

K. S. A. COLLEGE-—Mar. 16-28: Sculpture. Mar.: 
Paintings, lithographs, water colors, Birger Sand- 
zen; paintings, Margaret Sandzen; wood and 
linoleum block prints, water colors and sketches 
by students of the Architectural dep’t. 

Wichita, Kan. 
41RT ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Water colors. 
Louisville, Ky. 

J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Mar.: 

Philadelphia Society of Etchers 


New Orleans, La. 


4RTS & CRAFTS CLUB—Mar. 6-20: Paintings, 
Omer Lassonde ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM 
OF ART—Mar.: Annual Exhibition Art Ass’n 
of N. O 
Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—To Mar 
27: Annual exhibitions of oils, pastels, water 
colors 


Baltimore, Md. 

ART-—Mar.: Baltimore water color 
show; paintings. William H. Littlefield: draw- 
ings, Ivan Mestrovic. CHARCOAL CLUB—Mar. 
15-Apr. 1; paintings, Fanny Bunand-Sevastos; 
sculpture, Angela Gregory. PURNELL GAL- 


MUSEUM OF 


LERIES—Mar.-Apr.: 
porary etchings. 


Amherst, Mass. 

AMHERST COLLEGE—Mar. 7-21: Paintings by 

contemporary Canadian artists (A.F.A.). 
Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Mar. 11: Paint- 
ings, Joseph Linden Smith. Mar.: Loan collec- 
tion of silver by Hester Bateman; exhibition of 
Wedgewood; blot prints, Alexander Cozens; por- 
trait engravings, Nanteuil; drawings, Millet; mod- 
ern woodcuts; XVIII century French designs. BUS- 
TON ART CLUB—Mar. 5-21: Members’ Exhibi- 
tion. CASSON GALLERIES—Mar.: Paintings, 
Carl Lawless; etchings by contemporary British 
and American artists. DOLL & RICHARDS—To 
Mar 10: Paintings, Hoyland Bettinger, Mar. 4-17: 
Portrait drawings, Dwight C. Shepler. Mar. 11- 
24: Water colors, Ruel Crompton. GOODMAN- 
WALKER GALLERIES—Mar.: Etchings and 
lithographs, Kathe Kollwitz. GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERIES-—-To Mar. 7: Water colors and 
paintings, Mary 8. Powers. Mar. 2-14: Wood cuts, 
Ilse Bischoff. Mar. 9-21: Water colors and paint- 
ings, Robert Hallowell. GUJZD OF BOSTON 
ARTISTS—TYo Mar. 7: Landscapes by members 
of the Guild. ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 
~—To Mar. 14: Boston Society of Water Color 
Painters. 


Old paintings; contem- 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM—Mar.: Drawings and etch- 
ings by Goya. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—Mar.: Wood cuts, Norman Kent; 
exhibition of Elizabeth Norton. 
South Hadley, Mass. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE—Mar. 
collection from the Phillips 


(A.P.A.). 
Wellesley, Mass. 
PANCOAST GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings by mod- 
erns and individualists; decorative sculpture and 
prints. 


1-15: Loan 
Memorial Gallery 


Worcester, Mass. 
ART MUSEUM—Mar. 8-29: Exhibition of Russian 


Icons. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—Mar. 5-26: Illustrations by 
Thornton Oakley (A.F.A.) ART GALLERY— 
Mar.: Paintings, Maurice Fromkes; Cramer an- 
tiques; group of brocades; Detroit Women Ar- 
tists’ exhibition; sculpture by Fredericka Godwin. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Mar. 7-28: Philadelphia 

Chapter A. I. A. (A.F.A.). 
Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: 
Paintings, Tunis Ponsen and Carl Hoerman. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Mar.: Early American 
silver; etchings by Whistler and his contempo- 
raries; Daumier lithographs; mural paintings by 
Minneapolis high school students; Chinese, Near 
Eastern and Egyptian Antiquities; Chinese jades 
and porcelains and Persian pottery. MOORE & 
SCRIVER ART GALLERIES—Mar.: Water 
color sketches, Amy Wallace; pastels, Agnes Har- 

rison Lincoln. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Brazilian paintings. 


Kirksville, Mo. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—To Mar. 17: 
Paintings from the Toledo Museum; 1931 New 
York Water Color Rotary; contemporary prints 
(A.P.A.). 

St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—Mar.: Water colors by 


Cleveland artists. Mar. 15-30: Paintings, sculp- 
ture and applied art, by the faculty of the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts. McCAUGHEN & 
BURR—Mar.: Old and modern masters; prints, 
May Cosmos. NEW HOUSE GALLERIES—To 
Mar. 21: Painting; Rabindranath Tagore. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Paintings, Jean Negul- 
esco Mar 2-17: Paintings, textiles, prints, 
sculpture. 

Manchester, N. H. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART—Mar.: Royal 


Society of British Artists: Brooklyn Society of 


Etchers (A.F.A.). 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Mar.: Modern 
show; paintings by Indian school children; an- 
tique jewelry. 

Montclair, N. J. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar. 7-21: Exhibition of 


theatre arts. 
Newark, N. J. 

MUSEUM—To Mar. 20: Arts of Old 
13-28: Paintings by members of New 
Jersey Fed. of Women’s Club. Mar.: Historical 
exhibit (1666-1930); loan exhibit of sculpture, 
stained glass and textiles; valentines; French de- 
signs 


NEWARK 
Japan. Mar 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
4RT GALLERY & MUSEUM OF PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY—Mar.: Annual Exhibition of Bingham- 
ton Society of Fine Arts. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL—To Mar. 27: Old tex- 
tiles from Metropolitan Museum. PRATT JN- 
STITUTE GALLERY—To Mar. 14: Photography, 
Horace Scandlin, Bert Clark Thayer. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Mar.: Chinese 
paintings and sculpture; Chinese vases and terra 
cotta figures. Mar. 4-21: Drawings, oils, litho- 
graphs and rugs by Lurcat. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings, 
Marion Bruce Zimmer, Virginia Phillips. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 7: Twelfth annual 
exhibition of illustrations, drawings and _ illustra- 


tions. 
New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—To Mar. 31: Peru- 
vian textiles; prints, selected masterpieces; furni- 
ture and glass, American and European. Mem- 
orial exhibition, Robert Henri; Lace and Costume 
accessories; prints, acquisitions of 1930 and 1931. 
ACKERMAN & SON—Mar. 1-31: Colored etch- 
ings. Elyse Lord and T. F. Simon. ACADEMY 
OF MEDICINE—To Mar. 14: Fifth annual exhi- 
bition by American Physicians. THOMAS 
AGNEW & SONS—Mar.: Paintings by Old Mas- 
ters; drawings and engravings. ARYEN GAL- 
LERY-. To Mar. 9: Contemporary sculpture. 
ARGENT GALLERIES—To Mar. 7: Paintings, 
Agnes Pelton. Mar. 2-21: Psychographs, Victor 
de Kubiyni. ART CENTER—Mar. 2-14: Paint- 
ings, Anna Neagoe, Beatrice Blinn; photographs, 
Lyddon, Hanford and Kimball. Mar. 2-28: Work, 
Society Illustrators. Mar.: Etchings of Sport and 
Game. BABCOCK GALLERIES—Mar. 2-14: 
Paintings, Henry Eddy. BALZAC GALLERIES 
—Mar. 3-19: Vilaminck. JOHN BECKER GAL- 
LERIES—Mar. 4-26: Drawings, Isamu Noguchi. 
BELMONT GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition 
of Old Masters. BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON 
GALLERIES—Yo Mar. 7: Paintings, Georges 
Schreiber, BRUMMER GALLERIES — Mar.: 
Paintings, Steinlen. O77O0 BURCHARD & CO. 
—Mar.: Animal motives in early Chinese art. 
FRANS BUFFA & SONS—Mar.: Paintings, Wil- 
liam H. Singer Jr. D. B. BUTLER & CO— 
Mar.: Mezzetints. CALO ART GALLERIES— 
Mar.: Paintings by American and foreign artists. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS — Mar.: Paintings, 
Mark Tobey. CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES 
—Mar. 2-30: Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 
DEMOTTE GALLERIES—To Mar. 7: Paintings, 
Camille Bombois. DELPH/IC STUDIOS—Mar. 1- 
15: Paintings, Harry Kidd. DOWNTOWN GAL- 
LERIES—Mar. 1-19; Paintings, Pollet. DUDEN- 
SING GALLERIES—Mar. 9-29: Paintings, Fred 
Taubes. DURAND-RUEL—To Mar. 14: Paint- 
ings, M. B. Cohen. EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Mar.: Exhibition, Garden sculpture. FERARG/L 
GALLERIES—To Mar. 7: Contemporary sculp- 
ture; paintings, Bertram Nicholls. Mar. 8-21: 
Exhibition 10 Phila. painters; water colors, Julius 
Delbos. F/FTEEN GALLERY—Mar. 2-14: Paint- 
ings, Charles A. Aiken, John I. H. Downes, Lars 
Hoftrup. F/F7TY-SIXTH STREET GALLERIES 
~-Mar. 16-28: N. Y. Chapter American Land- 
scape architects. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM— 
Mar.: American landscapes. G. &. D. STUDIOS 
—Mar. 2-14: Paintings, D’Agostino, Goodman, 
Schwab, Wessells’. HACKETI GALLERIES— 
Mar.: Paintings, contemporary American artists. 
HARLOW McDONALD & CO.—Mar.: Etchings 
and engravings, Old Masters. MAR/JE HARRI- 
MAN GALLERY—Mar.: Landscapes, Derain. 
HYMAN & SON—Mar.: Old portraits and deco- 
rative paintings. FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
CO.—To Mar. 15: Etchings, contemporary artists. 
KLEEMAN-THORMAN GALLERIES — Mar.: 
Lithographs and wood cuts by Americans. 
THOMAS J. KERR—Mar.: Paintings, tapestries 
and antiques. A/T KAT CLUB—Mar.: Water 
colors, Robert W. Bergman. ALE/JNBERGER 
GALLERIES—Mar.: Special exhibition of Old 
Masters. M. KNOEDLER & CO.—To Mar. 14: 
Etchings, Charles Meryon. LUCY LAMAR GAL- 
LERIES—Mar.: Modern paintings and sculpture. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Mar.: Old Masters 
and English portraits. 11 MACDOUGAL ALLEY 
—Paintings and drawings, Bertram Hartman. 
MACBETH GALLERY—Mar. 9-28: Landscapes 
Delaware Valley, Daniel Garber. M/ZCH GALLE- 
RIES—Mar. 2-28: Paintings and drawings, Gari 
Melchers. MONTROSS GALLE RY—Mar. 2-14: 
Drawings and sculpture, Jane Poupelet. “’ORTON 
GALLERY—To Mar. 9: Water colors, Hilda 
Anderson; paintings, A. B. McCutcheon; sculpture, 
Maurice Glickman. MUSEUM OF FRENCH 
ART—Mar.: Paintings, Picasso, Bracque, Leger. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—Mar. 13-Apr. 26: 
German painting and _ sculpture. MAT/ONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Mar. 15-Apr. 5: 106th 
Annual exhibition paintings and sculpture. V4- 
TIONAL ARTS CLUB--Mar. 4-27: Exhibition 
by Junior artist members. VEWHOUSE GAL- 
LERIES—Mar.: Decorative portraits and land- 
scapes of XVIII century. NEW ART CIRCLE 
—To Mar. 7: Paintings, Kopman. 4R7HUR U 
NEWTON—Mar.: English masters. RALVPH M 
PEARSON STUDIO—Permanent exhibition of 
rugs and wall hangings designed by American 
artists. PUBLIC LIBRARY (Print rooms)— 
To Mar, 31: Contemporary European woodblock 
prints; Early views of American cities; Currier 
& Ives prints; etchings, lithographs, prints, Arthur 
B. Davies PYNSON PRINTERS-—Mar.: Por- 
traits of artists. REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
Mar.: Paintings by Old Masters and French and 

American moderns. ROERICH MUSEU M—Mar. 











4-18: Paintings, Carl Schmitt and Jacques La- 
Grange. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—Mar. 6-22: An- 


nual Oil exhibition. SCHULTHEIS GALLE- 
RIES—Mar.: Paintings, American and foreign 
artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.—TtTo 
Mar. 14: Paintings, Ralph Flint. £. & A. SIL- 
BERMANN—Mar.: Old Masters and antiques. 
S. P. R. GALLERIES—YTo Mar. 14: Paintings 
and drawings, Jennings Tofel. MAR/E STER- 


NER GALLERY—To Mar. 10: Paintings, Simka 
Simkhovitch. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 
Permanent exhibition of old masters. £. WEYHE 
—To Mar. 7: Paintings, Emil Ganso. W/LDEN- 
STEIN GALLER/ES—Mar. 9-Apr. 8: Paintings, 
John LaFarge and his descendants. CATHERINE 
LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB—Mar. 7-31: 
Work of Student Members. HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES—Mar.: Selected group of old and 
modern paintings. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
WVEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Mar. 7-21: Works 
by American illustrators (A.F.A.). Mar.: Inter- 
national Water-color Exhibition; Arthur B. Davies 


Memorial Exhibition; British water colors and 
drawings; paintings, Alexander Brook; American 
paintings 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE—To Mar. 25: German deco- 
rative art. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
UUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: 
Montague and Jessie Chaman. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
WHITE PLAINS HIGH SCHOOL—Yo Mar. 13: 


Water colors. 
Akron, O. 
ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Works of Akron artists; 
Art Institute’s “‘Picture Loan and Sale’’ exhibition 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—Mar. 5-18: 
by students of the Reiman School of Berlin 
CLOSSON GALLERIES—YVo Mar. 14: Paintings, 
George Waller Parker; bronzes, Gorham Co.; Mar. 
16-21: Etchings, oil and lithographs. 
Cleveland, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Mar. 11-Apr. 5: 
exhibition of decorative metal 
textiles (A.F.A.). To Mar. 11: 


Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Modern, Euro- 
pean and American paintings; primitive paintings. 
Dayton, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Modern stained glass; 


architectural sculpture, Lee Lawrie; English furni- 
ture; Schumacher modern textiles; Goya etchings. 


Water colors, 


Work 


International 
work and cotton 
Mexican art. 


Oxford, O. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY—Mar. 5-19: Exhibition of 
student work, New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art (A.F.A.). 

Toledo, 0. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Mar.: Oriental rugs; Ohio 

Print Makers’ annual exhibition. 
Youngstown,. O. 

BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Ohio Born 
Women Artists Exhibition. 

Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—TYo Mar. 28: 


Modern French painting (College Art Ass’n). 
Toronto, Ont. 
FINE ART SOCIETY—Apr. 17-29: Old sporting 
prints. 
Portland, Ore. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Paintings, Negulesco. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—Apr. 13-27: Prints. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Mar. 7-16: Art of the 
Southwest; paintings by members of the North 
Shore Arts Ass’n. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—TYo Mar. g6: Annual exhibition 
of the School Art League Alumni Ass’n. To Mar. 
16: Styrian jade; paintings, School of Industrial 
Art Alumni Ass’n. To Mar. 27: Paintings, S. 
Walter Norris. ART CLUB—Mar. 12-25: “New 
Group Philadelphia Artists.” PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS—YVo Mar. 15: 126th 


Annual Exhibition in Oil and Sculpture. PAH/L- 
ADELPHIA MUSEUM—Mar. 17-Apr.: Art of 
the Middle Ages; Italian sculpture; Spanish, 
Dutch, French and English paintings; American 


paintings of the Thomas B. Clarke collection; 
prints of the Lea collection, PH/LADELPHIA 
SKETCH CLUB—To Mar. 7: Paintings, Maxim 


Gottlieb and Henry Cooper. Mar. 16-28; Pastels, 
E. S. Clymer. PLASTIC CLUB —Yo Mar. 18: 
Annual Exhibition. ?R/NT CLUB—To Mar. 19: 


Drawings and prints, Foujita; sculpture, Catherine 
BRarjansky. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE-—Yo Mar. 12: Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. Mar. 3-31: Fifty Prints of 
the Year. 

Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Matr. 4- 
Apr. 1: Paintings and drawings from the collec- 
tion of John Nicholas Brown. VATHAN/JEL M 
VOSE—Mar.: Oils and water colors 

Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Matr.: 
Paintings from the Twelfth Corcoran Biennial 
(A.F.A.); work of Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women. 














Austin, Tex. 
ART LEAGUE—Mar. 7-21: 1930 winter exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design (A.F.A.). 
Dallas, Tex. 


ART ASSOCIATION—One Picture Exhibit, Rae- 


burn (A.F.A.). PUBLIC ART GALLERY— 
Mar.: Exhibition of paintings (Rehn Galleries, 
N. Y.); High School art exhibit; modern paint- 


ings from New York and Europe. H/GHLAND 


PARK SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—Mar.: Paint- 
ings, Millard Sheets; water colors, May Aubrey 
Keating; paintings, Olin Travis. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Mar. 13-Apr. 4: Paintings, 


Knox and Sheets. 
VERSITY—To Mar. 
lery, N. Y.). 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNI- 
14: Etchings, (Macbeth Gal- 


Houston, Tex. 

HERZOG GALLERIES—Mar.: French bronzes and 
copper vases. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To 
Mar. 29: Paintings, Oscar B. Jacobson, Rosamond 
Niles, Power O'Malley; illustrations, Ben Carlton 
Mead. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

ATELIER ART GALLERY — Mar.: Paintings, 
Hugo D. Pohl. W/TTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
—(San Antonio Art League)—Mar. 7-28: Masks 
and water colors, J. R. Jennings; water colors, 
Boyer Gonzales; paintings, Russell Cheney. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

ALICE MERRIL HORNE GALLERIES—To Mar. 

8: French Gothic interiors. Mar. 15-30: Water 


colors, Paul Smith. W. M. McCONAHAY GAL- 
LER/IES—Permanent exhibition of western paint- 
ings. 


Seattle, Wash. 


ART INSTITUTE—Mar. 4-Apr. 5: Chinese art 
exhibit. 

Appleton, Wis. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Mar.: Etchings, wood 
blocks, lithographs, Prairie Print Makers; book- 
plates, Bertha E. Jacques; pastels, Mary Green 
Rogers. 

Madison, Wis. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 15: International 


Exhibition of Lithography and Wood Engraving. 
UNIVERSITY “OF WISCONSIN—To Mar. 20: 
Paintings by pupils of Prof. Cizek. . Mar. 20-Apr. 


7: No Jury Exhibition of Madison Artists. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Paintings, Rabindranath 
Tagore; animal bronzes (Pearson Gallery, N. Y.); 
paintings, Paul Travis. JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Mar.: Paintings (Milwaukee Art Institute). 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

PUBLIC MUSEUM—Mar.: Oils, Carl W. Rawson; 

prints, Leo Meissner. 





Neagoe and Cezanne 


Anne Neagoe exhibits at the Art Center until 
March 14. Since her New York show of last 
year Mrs. Neagoe has spent a winter in Santa 
Fe and several of the canvases are the product 
of the Southwest. Living permanently in Paris, 
with frequent journeys to Provence, it is natural 
that this American painter’s work shows a 
strong French influence—especially of Cézanne 
—and her three-dimensional sense of form sug- 
gests the work of that master. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


SHOW CARD COLORS 


In a brilliant. range of 24 
colors, where bold and strik- 
ing results are required. 
These colors are opaque for 
poster work also. 


2 oz. Jars—25c 


Tint card om request 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


OIL COLORS 


In Double-Size Tubes—Save Money 
Also in Single and Studio Size Tubes 
Water Colors Palettes 
Sketch Boxes Easels 
Brushes Canvas 
Books on Arts & Crafts 
Everything for Artist, Student 


Write for folders of items 
and name of your dealer. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 EAST 17th. ST. NEW YORK 


and School. 
interesting you 
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Back to Cellini 


About eight years ago Victor Salvatore, an 
[talian sculptor living in New York, recognizing 
the fact that handicraft was in danger of be- 
coming a lost art through the encroachment of 
the machine age and the almost total disap- 
pearance of the time-honored apprentice system, 
started a school in the Greenwich House Work- 
shops. Here a poor boy, lacking the social assets 
of his more wealthy brother but possessing the 


ambition and ability to become a skilled crafts- | 
man, has been able to obtain an art education | 


without charge in exchange for his work while 


serving his apprenticeship. Starting with a | 


small woodcarving shop, the school has grown 


until it now occupies a three-story building at | 


16 Jones St., New York. There are rooms for 
each trade and the school’s graduates are em- 
ployed in many of the city’s leading firms. 


Tue Art Dicest: “Educationalists realize to- 
day more than ever before the need for special- 
ized training for boys, of such a nature that 
along with their regular school work they may 
be equipped to earn a living. With the great 
strides that education has made in reaching all 
classes, knowledge is more diffused than in times 
past. A result of this diffusion is that the chil- 
dren of the working class, possessing knowledge 


and potential ability, are facing keen compe- 
tition from the boys of wealthy and influential 
families who can get positions after graduation 
through friends and relatives. 

“Surprisingly, the most practical means for 
remedying this condition is not in vogue today. 
Five hundred years ago, when there were fewer 
universities, and when many talented men took 
up manual trades for a living, some enterprising 
artisans started teaching boys free of charge 
while using them to help execute commissions. 
This method grew, so that the best craftsmen 
adopted the system. It was in such a shop 
with the brothers Pollaiuolo in Florence that 
Michelangelo first studied, and that Benvenuto 
Cellini learned to hammer beauty into a piece 
of metal. With the prevalence of machine work 
today, people have forgotten the apprenticeship 
system, its great educative value and its im- 


| portance in preserving the best traditions of 
Lucie Kinsolving, assistant director, said to | 


craftsmanship. This is what we are trying t 
bring back.” 


Constable for Courtauld Post 


W. G. Constable, assistant director of the 
National Gallery, London, has been appointed 
the first professor of the new Courtauld Insti- 
tute of Art, a branch of the University of 
London. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVENCETOWN 
MASS. - 


INSTRUCTOR 


Season of 1931 


GEORGEELMERBROWNE,N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular C. 
Box 453, 


THE CIVIC CLU 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 
offers the public art appreciation 


by a new method that gives artists better color and technique and students 
more gain in the Anson K. 


CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


than in years by old methods. Anyone may learn to draw and paint without 
copy or theory. College Credits for 


HOME COURSES — THE CLUB DESIRES 


an endowment that this school may always attract students to this beauty 


spot of Maine. For circulars 
Address 


REV. L. L. HARRIS, Secretary 


MICHEL JACOBS’ 1931... 
Second European - African Painting ‘Tour 
PAINTING THROUGH—France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Africa 


June 18 to September 28 
June 27th : 

June 30th, moonlight 
duly 3d 


Also fractional toure—Tours extended to six months.. 
Send for Booklet—Metropoliten Art School or American Express Co. Office 


58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


MICHEL. JACOBS, Director 


Author of “The Art of Color” and “The Art of Composition’ 


individual instruction, Life, Portrait, Commercial Illustration 
Fabric Design, Costume Design and interior Decoration 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 
ORTRAIT-M 


RY-CRAFT - 


FACULTY and LECTURERS 


FRANK ALLEN 
Director Art Education, Cranbreek Foundation 
JAMES. C. BOUDREAU 
Directer Fine Arts, Pratt Institute 
MARY C. SCOVEL 
Director Teacher Training, Chicage Art Institute 
ELAINE HALPIN 
Fine Arts, Breoklyn Pelytechnic 
WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Professional Contacts, Pratt institute 
FRED C. THOMPSON 
Massachusetts Seheol of Art 
RUTH E. ALLEN 
Pettery, Cranbresk Foundation 
OLGA ROSS HANNON 
Director of Art, Mentana State College 
VERNON SHORT 
Etching, Pratt Institute 
LOUIS Cc. PEDLAR 
Advertising, New York City 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL SIX WEEKS 
JULY 6 TO AUGUST [4 CATALOG 
DESCRIBES FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Mr. Dufner will conduct twe classes at the Booth- 

bay Studies during the months ef July and August. 

A class for professional artists and advanced stu- 

dents, and a class for business men, continuing his 
New York City class. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
BOOTHBAY STUDIOS AND MR. DUFNER’S 
CLASSES, ADDRESS 








FRANK ALLEN, Director 


LONE PINE ROAD, 








JAPAN ART TOUR 
$845 


See some of the quaintest and leveliest art treas- 
ures in the world, from tiny masterpieces in lacquer 
te the glant bronze Buddha ef Kamakura. Lee- 
tures will be given by Pref. Nahi. Academie 
credit twe heurs Univ. of Calif. A vacation tour 
alse. China and Korea optional. Exeelient ae- 
—paeaee everywhere. Write teday fer infer- 
mation. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


444 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER CLASS TO 


CONCARNEAU, FRANCE 


JULY 1 TO SEPT. 3, 1931. 


Write Lester Stevens, Rockport, Mass. 


or Geo. E. Marsters, Inc. 
248 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN a 


















LOUIS F. BERNEKER 
CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 29 to Aug. 22 
at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Circular sent upon request 


Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 E. 59th St., 





N.Y.C 


| 












| 
| 





tions. 





ent. 








CHINA 


KOREA 


JAPAN 


ELEVEN WEEKS 
JUNE 24 TO SEPT. 6 





Student First 
Cabin ALL Cabin 








ee ee eee 


Graduate and under-graduate 
water color, Painting, 
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Persian Pigment 


Prof. A. P. Laurie, famous Scottish art ex- 
pert, enlivened interest in the miniatures at 
the Persian exhibition in London by making 
an analysis of the “palette” used by Bihzad and 
others in producing their marvelous illumina- 


“The pigments are similar to those used on 
European illuminated manuscripts and are 
principally mineral in origin. Malachite, the 
green carbonate of copper, found in copper 
mines, supplies them with most, if not all, of 
their greens—fine specimens, yielding a beauti- 
ful green; while doubtless their vermilion came 
from China—a country long famous for mak- 
ing this pigment, which they obtain by sublim- 
ing together in a closed vessel, sulphur and 
quicksilver. There is also to be seen a pigment 
more of a brick-red than Chinese vermilion, 
which is probably the native ore, or cinnabar, 
from which quicksilver is obtained. Red lead, 
obtained probably by roasting white lead, is 
also to be found; and what are known as the 
earth colours, Venetian red, Indian red and 
yellow ochre, are used, and a deep rich brown, 
which is probably hematite. Orpiment, and 
massicot, the yellow lead oxide, are also pres- 


“But of all the colors the most interesting 
are the blues derived from lapis lazuli. This 
beautiful mineral has long been obtained prin- 
cipally in Badakshan, on the upper waters of 
the Oxus, and therefore it is not surprising to 


PAINTING CRITICISM 
CULTURAL LECTURES 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 


courses. 
Interior Decoration, Cos- 
tume Design, Public School Drawing, Art Appre- 
elation, Art Supervision and Teaching, Mechanical 


The Pennsylvania State College 


sian manuscripts. 


and weak.... 





ful blue.” 





dinate tatiana tn th te te ie ne CCE OSS 


Travel and Teaching under Masters of Both 


UNDER 
HENRY R. 
RITTENBERG,.-.N.A. 


Former Instructor Beaux Arts Institute of De- 
sign, Art Students League, and Portrait Classes 
National Academy of Design, New York. 


with the unique 
UPTON CLOSE CULTURAL EXPEDITION 
An Educational Institution Fifth Year 





NON-COMMERCIAL PRICES EXPERT LEADERSHIP 
ESTABLISHED—EXPERIENCED PREPARED CONTACTS 


write MR. RITTENBERG, or 
UPTON CLOSE EXPEDITIONS 
327 Crary Bidg., Seattle 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. 


Also a South American Circumnavigation, First Class, $800 
Write for folder 
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“But the preparation of a fine blue from 
lapis is not a simple matter. If the lapis is 
ground to powder, a bluish-grey is obtained, 
known as ultramarine ash; and to obtain a fine 
blue the blue must be separated from the other 
minerals present. This can be roughly done by 
stirring the powder with water and pouring off 
the water before the blue has settled. But this 
crude method does not result in a pure fine 
blue. Doubtless this was the method first used, 
and if we examine the early Byzantine and 
Celtic manuscripts in the British Museum, or 
the early Persian manuscripts at Burlington 
House, we shall find the blue is earthy, dul!, | 


“The recipe by which it was finally discov. 
ered how to obtain a pure blue from lapis is a | 
very curious one, and is similar in principle to | 
the latest practice today in separating ores. The | 
finely ground lapis is mixed with beeswax, resin, | 
and linseed oil, and the whole mass kneaded at 
intervals for several days. It is then placed in 
| warm water containing a little wood ashes dis- 
solved in it, and kneaded with wooden pestles. 
The pure blue passes into the water leaving the 
other minerals in the wax-resin lump. This 
recipe must, I think, have been of European 
origin, as we find the perfect lapis blue on 
European manuscripts much earlier than on 
Persian manuscripts, so’ that Persia probably | 
learned from Europe the secret of this beauti- | 






Ol and Drawing and Architecture. 


toward certification or degree. 


For catalog address Director of Summer Session 


State College, Pa. 






SNELL SUMMER ART CLASS 


Five Weeks Painting in 


VENICE 


Write for Descriptive Announcement 


Travel in Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland and France 


THE BOYD. TOURS 


724 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK 


Credits applicable 
Out-of-door classes 
amid the scenic beauties of Pennsylvania's moun- 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


find it used as the source of the blue on Per- 








PUBLIC SCHOOL ART. 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 29 TO AUG. 7 
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This state-accredited college of the arts and 
crafts announces its 
25th Annual 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 


Write for summer session circular 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 
SUMMER Fromsune se 


16 West Gist Street New York 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 Bartmons, Mo. 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOT 

















624 & STREET NW. WASHING TON.DA 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF— 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Interior Decorating, Color, 


mercial Art, Poster Design, 
metry, Life sketch class. 






















Costume, Com- 
Dynamic Sym- 
Dormitory. Catalog. 


Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. | 
Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. 


Se ee 


GUY WIGGINS | 
ART SCHOOL 


(SUMMER) LYME, CONN. 
June [5th to Sept. 15th 


(WINTER) NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







Write for Catalogue—Lyme, Conn. 












THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


ee EASTPORT, MAINE 
George Pearse Ennis 


INSTRUCTOR 
TERM, JULY 1st—AUG. 26th. 
Oil Painting, Drawing and Water Color, 
Painting Out of Doors. Painting from 
Model on field. 

For catalogue or information 
Address- 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y. 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest ScHOOL oF 
InpusTRIAL Art In AMERICA 
Founded 1844 
Thoroughly professional training in 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING asd SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 





Grand CENTRALSCHODLY ART 


ESTABLISHED by successful 
tists te develop individual talent. Courses in 
Paintmg, Drawing, Etching. Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- 
eration. Credits given for drawing teachers. 
Way and Evening Classes 


modern ar- 






Catalogue on Request 


7621 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


EN ne PY 
STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR Dsc- 
ORATION. LETTERING, LAYOUT CaR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Stadents May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


MODELING 
DESIGN 


ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling. Design, I- 
lustration, Interior Decoration 


ae Costume Design, New building 
ce &ABIDOS’| “Fall term opens Sept. 28, 1931” 


EA. GUEBY. Director, 50 Watson 8t., Detroit, Mich. 





SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, 


Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Interior 


Decoration, Jewelry and 
Metal Work 


Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut and jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term January fifth to May fifteenth. Professional 
and teachers courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied aru 

Write for special catalogue 

LEE F. BANDOLPH, Director 

















The Child 


The child is steadily gaining an important 
place in the newer tendencies of art education, 
both in Europe and America. Dr. Stefan Ku- 
man of Cracow, Poland, in his book, “Art of the 
Child,” brings out the point that every child 


| is an artist so long as it is allowed to create 


after its own mood and method, producing an 
art that, though primitive, is art because the 
child “expresses itself with sincerity.” 
According to Dr. Kuman, the break in the 
child’s creative ability comes when it meets— 


| at home or in school—with methods used by 

| adults in teaching anatomy, perspective and all 
g i y, perspe 

| the other rules which are a result of an objec- 


tive observation of nature. The child does not 
understand the artistic use of these rules and 
their value. As a result it loses its previous en- 


| thusiasm as well as ability for drawing, being 

unable to reconcile its own subjective imagina- 
| tion with the demands for objective expression 
| as required by the classical rules of art. Only 
| a few overcome these difficulties and remain 





artists in their adult years. 


Tribute to a Teacher 


“A man with a heart of gold” is the tribute 
Florence Davies of the Detroit News has paid 
to John P. Wicker, whose death is mourned by 
hundreds of artists and art students. His 
school in Detroit, the Wicker school, was his 
chief source of income, yet there were many 
students who were taught by him gratis and in 
some cases who even lived in his home and 
shared his money. 

“There was nothing complicated about his 
school,” wrote Florence Davies. “People came 
in and drew from the model. It all seemed very 
simple. Mr. Wicker walked about very quietly. 
And yet there seemed to be a very definite feel- 
ing that he unlocked some magic door, that he 





ART PILGRIMAGE } 


> THroues# EUROPE 


| From New York (2th June. Returns 9th Aug., 1931 
Organized by 
HAMILTON A. 
(University of California) 


Special lecture and Art facilities and 
Splendid Itinerary 


|. Inclusive rate: New York back to N. Y. $757 
Business Management THOS. COOK & SON 
For programme and reservations—apply to 


| Thos. Cook & Son 


128 Sutter St., San Francisee, or any Cook’s office 


PROF. WOLF 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Announces its REMOVAL 


to larger and more conveniently lo- 
cated quarters, overlooking the Public 
Library and Bryant Park. 


THE BEAUX ARTS BUILDING 
80 West 40th Street, New York City 
Telephone—Penna. 6-826! 
















The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent with 
thoroughgess Day and Evening 
courses. Sunday Nude Drawing and 
Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course, Send for circular D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Register now for Spring and Summer Classes. 

. Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life 
Decoration, Illustration and Sculpture. . . . 
Modern Studios and Dormitories. . . .. Resi- 
dent Instructors .. . Tennis, Swimming, Etc. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


Scott Carbee 
School otf ART 


. 
iastructors—E.wyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
© Georce E. Lambert, Jr., Com- 
mercial Art, Wittiam F. Stecuer, Illustration; 
Scott C. Carnes, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Veachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. 
Write for Catalog B. 




















Enroll 
126 Mass 


Now. 
Ave. Boston 






PRATT INSTITUTE 
Seheol of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New Yerk 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design. Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design, 37 Studios, 94 Instructors. 

44th Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTM&NT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. II- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 


vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


38th year 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dec- 
oration, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scuoot Arr. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Next term Sept. 21. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


SUMMER CLASS IN MARYLAND 


Outdoor the Beautiful Middletown 
Valley 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 
Modern Creative Expression Encouraged 
under personal instruction of 


CHARLES H. WALTHER 


4000 PIMLICO ROAD BALTIMORE, MD. 
information on request 


Painting in 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy; Instructors: 
Richard 8. Meryman, Principal; 8. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 














THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Coustry School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of Philacelphia) 


Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, 
Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. 


Modern Studios and Dormitories with Electric 
Light and Steam Heat. Resident Instructors. 
Winter Sports. Students may register at any 
time. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 
D ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 
Chester County, Pa. 


DESIGNERS ART 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 
DAY CLASSES 


July Course in Sehool Arts Training 
Under Direction of Frederick W. Ried 


or Catalog Write Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chester Springs 


Design Workshop 


Summer Session at Rockport, Mass. 


A place where anyone may combine the theory 
and practice of modern pictorial and applied de- 
sign. Creative expression for its own values and 
as a means to intelligent judgment of all art 
The workshop will be on board the old coasting 
schooner ‘‘Herbert’’ anchored in Rockport harbor. 


Ralph M. Pearson 


10 E. 53rd St., New York City 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume Design, 
Interior Decorating and Magazine Illustrating. 
For catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel. Director, 
Room 24. 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts 

Washington University, St. Louls O02 RT 


WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle VP. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank EK. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N.C, Wyeth 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, 
Catalogue on request. 


The Harrisburg School of Art 


600 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gannett, Seslye & Fleming Bidg. 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Classes 


Director 


Catalog 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Pamling, Scouipwre, liiustianes, Commercial Ai. 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development unde: 
sucessful artists saves time. Studios are sky and 


Borth lighted. Modern equipment. Kuropean tours 
Extension ‘Courses Spring, Summer and Winter 
Terms. New Catalog: aciiress 


Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





















had some miraculous formula as a teacher. 

““What is it that he does, what is his secret?’ 
I have asked a dozen people. The answer was 
almost always the same. ‘He has made us 
think. We learned to see the essentials. He 
showed us the thing in a big way—mass, line, 
movement, not surface detail. ” 

Mr. Wicker believed that exhibitions and 
prizes set up artificial, false standards. “One 
must work for the joy of the thing itself or 
it is as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
If the thing is worth doing, that is reward 
enough. Who is to say that this individual ex- 
pression is worth a prize and that one not. We 
do the thing because it is fine to do it and to 
feel a personal inward satisfaction.” 


Russian Art Education 


The artistic education of the child is part of 
the cultural problem which Soviet Russia has 
set itself to solve, amid the myriad of other 
problems and the economic “five year plan.” 
One of the means employed is the production of | 
illustrated books for children. The activity of | 
the last five years is epitomized in a collection | 
of these books which is now being shown in 
Vienna, after an exhibition in Prague, and | 
which will soon be put on view in Poland, at | 
Warsaw. Regardless of prejudice and politics, 
the intellectual activities of the Soviet are 
carefully studied in Central Europe. 

Dr. J. Meksin, who organized the exhibition, | 
explained in the Prager Presse: “We wish to 
create a new type of museum for children. 
The museums for grown-ups have no import- 
ance for children; their artistic value is-avail- 
able only for adults. The Soviet government, 
having created libraries and clubs of various 
sorts for children, now wants to evolve a new 
type of museum, adapted to children’s minds.” 
























Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20.000 satisied members. Small | 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 





The Medfield School of Art 


Painting from Nature in any Media, 
Classes so arranged that pupils may | 
register at all times. 


F. M. LAMB, Director 
EXHIBITION AT MEDFIELD, MASS. 








FONTAINEBLEAU 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU FRANCE 
Under the Patronage of the French Government 








A Summer School 
for Advanced American 







ARCHITECTS — PAINTERS — SCULPTORS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS AND DESIGNERS 


25 June - 25 September 1931 






THAN ART 


BET TER no cos 


writes a commercial artist (mame om request) of the 
Cross Home Study Course. Hundreds of artists, teachers, 
students the world over have gained more from this course 
than from art schools. It save@ many yeare in gaining 
fine art power for commercial art, portraiture, landscape. | 
culture. College Credits for Home or School Course. 


Anson K. Cross Art Schoo! 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. (All the year) | 
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SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamsBie 
President 


A.N.A. 


Be._more Browne, 


Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——-CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTiNG 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHoLarsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


MID-YEAR CLASSES 
BEGIN JANUARY 67H 


EVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ DIRECTOR 


silltn, 


f= © 
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SCHOOL OF ARI. INI 





29 





18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES <-~e 


CALI 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional Courses for Serieus Students 
Visit Us Befere Deciding 


illustrated beekiet 


42-44 St. Botolph Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Profusely 


RN Ace 








NI 






“CLEVELAND 


A -CLEVELAND -OH/O- 


year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 


Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suits 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


32 West Dale St. 
Colerade Springs, Colerade 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 8th to August 29th, 1931 
FACULTY 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON WILLARD NASH 


Life : Landscape 
Write for Catalogue 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Summer Term June 26 Fall Term Sept. & 
Add. Box AA, Michigan Av. at Adams St. Chicage, tii. 


SCHOOL of ART 
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Second Season 


SUMMER 
Landscape Class 


































































































On Lake Champlain 
Camp Kiniya for Girls 


Instructor. MOLLY HAND 


Address: 
246 E. Sixtu Ave., Rose.ie, N. J. 


AuRER 


THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHGDL 
OF ART 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 


HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN ~- DIRECTOR 


171TH SEASON 
JULY 6TH TO AUGUST 14TH 


COURSES 
ART APPRECIATION TEACHER TRAINING 
ADVERTISING ART NATUR DRAWING 
PENCIL SKETCHING ELEMENTS OF DRAWING 
DESIGN PAINTING CRAFTS 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Distcror 
$7 ACADEMY STREET 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 
















































































































































































STUDY ART 


Summer Session of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


June 15 te August 7 or June 26 te August 7 





Intensive courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts for public school teachers and 
supervisors, commercial art workers, 
illustrators, and for those working in 
industries involving the application of 
art. Thorough work in pictorial and 
decorative design, methods in art edu- 
cation, history of art, basic and ad- 
vanced courses in drawing, painting, 
and modeling. For catalog address 















































Director of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Seheniey Park Pitteburgh, Pa. 



























































Textile Designs 


The Art Alliance of America announces its 
Fifteenth Annual Textile Design Competition 
to be held March 31. 
livered March 26 to 30. This year, in order 
to aid the designer, 


Designs are to be de- 


fine printed and woven 
textiles will be shown in conjunction with the 
exhibition of textile designs, which will be held 
April 2 to 11. Information may be obtained 
from the Art Alliance, 65 East 56th Street, 


New York. 


Where to Show 


[This calendar is for the benefit of artists 
wishing to enter works in competitive and other 
public exhibitions. Art societies and individuals 
are asked to help in making it as complete as 
pussible.] 


San Francisco, Cal. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION—Annual 
exhibition at the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor; April 25-May 31; closing date not an- 
nounced. Open to all artists. Address: E. Spen- 
cer Mocky, Executive Director, San Francisco Art 
Association. 

Savannah, Ga. 

SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—\\th An- 
nual at the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Savannah; April 9-30; no closing date announced. 
Prizes. Address: Southern States Art League, 
Ethel Hutson, Secretary, 7321 Panola Street, New 


Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO NO-JURY SOCIETY OF ARTISTS— 
9th annual in Chicago Evening Post Building; 
March 7-22; closing date March 2-3. Address: 
1221 N. State, Chicago. 

Springfield, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD ARI LEAGUE—12th Annual 
Members’ Exhibition; Springfield City Library; 
March 14-29; closing date, March 7. Prizes. 
Address: Harriet R. Lumis, 28 Bedford Rd., 
Springfield. 


Portland, Me. 

PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART—Anwual Exhibi- 
tion of Photo Section of Society; April 17-May 
18; closing date, March 27. Address: Oliver 
P. T. Wish, Secretary, L. D. M. Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum, Portland, Me. 


New York, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE—46th Annual Exhi- 


bition at Grand Central Palace, Lexington Ave. 
and 46th St.; April 18-25; closing date for en- 
tries, March 16. Numerous prizes. Address: Ar- 
chitectural League, 115 East 40th St. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—106th An- 
nual Exhibition at American Fine Arts Galleries; 
closing date for entries, Mar. 6. Address: Sec- 


Charles C. Curran, 215 West 57th St. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASS’N—37th 
American Art; June 1-30; 
Address: Walter H. 
Museum, Cincinnati, O. 


Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN— 
13th Annual Exhibition at Cleveland Museum of 
Art; Apr. 29-June 7. Restricted to Cleveland 
artists. Address: 1. T. Frary, Publicity Secretary, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, O. Station 


Toledo, O. 
VOLEDO MUSEUM—\3th Annual 
the Toledo Federation of Art 
5-26; closing date not announced. Address: To- 
ledo Museum, Monroe St. at Scotwood Ave. 


Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINT MAKERS—3rd Annual in 
Henry Gallery, University of Wash.; April 5-30; 
closing date, April 1. Address: Mrs. Halley 
Savery, University of Wash., Seattle. 


retary, 


Annual of 
closing date, May 17. 
Siple, Director, Cincinnati 


Exhibition of 
Societies; April 


USE 


Rembranik 


COLES 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIDUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 








from nom rencsnccee= 





professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 


Artists’ 


Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST HA. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


*FOR THE ARTIST! 


tretchers and canvas 

olored chalks and inks 
ardwood studio easels 

ew water color pencils 
xtensive brush lines 
nstructive art books 

rawing instruments 

tching materials and presses 
eliable artists’ colors 

chool supplies and equipment 


Price lists on request 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


*Artists’ MATERIALS EXCLUSIVELY 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 








MIXED TECHNIQUE 


is an old master method of painting which 
consists of a tempera underpainting finished 
with glazes of oil color. Unusual brilliance 
of color is obtainable—but why experiment 
making up your own tempera when you can 
purchase a scientifically prepared true egg- 
oil emulsion color such as 


MARTINI TEMPERA 


Write for circular 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


L AvB°O-2.-A TT ORES 
97-99 Harris Ave. Lt. Cit, ¥. 


Rebs She 


Lucien-Lefebvre-Foinet 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 
Made in France 
All .permanent range of colors. Superfine quality. 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
Earth Colors, Ochres, light red, etc...40c per tube 
Cohalts, Madders, etc...............- 1.25 per tube 
Cadmium Yellows, etc..............++ 2.0C per tube 
Cadmium Red and Cobalt Violets....3.00 per tube 


Also Artco Belgian Canvases at lowest prices in 
the U. 8. A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. Barrarp WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
Wirrorp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


IRBASURER: 
Gorpos H. Grant 
137 East 66th St.. New Vork City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





for membership, send check to Treasurer. 


ProrgssionaL Memagss, in every field of the visual arts— 

AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEmsgrs, art teachers, supervisors, writers, 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions 

wavy Memogrs, all sympathetic to the development of art in America 

$1.00 goes to the Organized Regional Chapters v1 the district in which 


Of the Lues, 


a member resides. 


DUES, $3.00 a year, 
including subsecrip- 

and tion to Tug Art 
Dicgst. 


IUES,$5.00 a year, 
including Ine Ari 
liGest. 


lecturers, 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





REGARDING DUES, PAID AND 
UNPAID 


The National Treasurer takes this op- 
portunity to thank the large number of 
members who have paid already their 
1931 dues. 


To those who have deferred attention 
to this matter, this reminder may suffice. 

Prompt payment of .your dues assures 
a smoothly running and effective League. 
It also means that you will be kept in 
uninterrupted touch with the work of the 
League through its page in The Art Digest 





REGIONAL CHAPTERS 


National Chairman: GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS, 
67 West 87th St., New York, N. Y. 


Chapters are forming in nearly every state 
and members of the League who are isolated 
from the larger cities are urged to write to 
the National Chairman of The Regional Chap- 


ters Committee suggesting or nominating local 
Chapter heads. 


DIRECTORY OF CHAIRMAN 
CHAPTERS 


CALIFORNIA—Oakland, Miss Julian Mesic, 1140 
East 22d St. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta, Miss N. Van Hook, 52 In- 
man Park Circle, Ansley Park. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago, Miss Lucile Stevenson Dal- 
rymple, 1021 Fine Arts Building. Rockford, 
Marques E. Reitzel, Rockford College. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, J. W. Rennell, 816 Nel- 
- St. Muncie, Mrs. J. R. Marsh, 616 East Adams 
t. 


LOUISIANA—Shreveport, Paul P. 
Southern National Academy of Design. 


MARYLAND—RBaltimore, Lillian Griffin (State 
Chairman), President, Baltimore Water Color Club, 
1004 N. Charles St. 


MICHIGAN—Bloomfield Hills; 
comber, Cranbrook Foundation, 
field Hills. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Manchester, 
Knowlton, 192 Orange St. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Manhattan, George 
Pearse Ennis (National Chairman), 67 West 87th 
St.; Arthur Freadlander (Vice-Chairman), 51 Fifth 
Ave.; Frank Hazell, 323 West 112th St.; Mrs. Har- 
riet E. Brewer, 607 Fifth Ave. Brooklyn, Herbert 
Tschudy, Curator, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- 
way. Larchmont, Mrs. Josephine B. Gridley, 91 
Beach Ave. Westchester County, Salvatore L. 
Aucello, 52.11 Marble Hill Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Rochester, C. M. Ulp, Director School of Applied 
Arts, Rochester Athenacum & Mechanics Institute. 

OH1IO—Akron, Theo. H. Pond (State Chairman), 
Director, Akron Art Institute. Cleveland, Carl W. 
Broemel, 849 Hanna Annex; Walter R. McCormack, 
10006 Carnegie Ave. 

OREGON—Portland, Mrs. Harold D. Marsh 
(State Chairman), 1233 Fairview Boulevard. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Easton, Edith C. Sturtevant, 
Easton School Museum, 60 N. Front St.  Philadel- 
? iia, Miss Mary Butler, Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Acadmy of Fine "Arts. 

RHODE ISLAND—Providence, Jessie L. Bur- 
bank, 265 Benefit St.; Albert Harkness, 1428 Indus- 
trial Trust Building. 

TENNESSEE—Jackson, Miss F. Pearl Saunders, 
322 North Roya! St. Memphis, Miss Valeria Far- 


peaten (State Chairman), Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
ery. 


OF REGIONAL 


Fontaine, 


Henry P. Ma- 
Cranbrook, Bloom- 


Maud Briggs 


Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 


J. GREENWALD, Inc. 


940 3rd Ave., at 57th St., 


N.Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 


All Work on Premises 





WISCONSIN—Madison, Mrs. G. Milner Hawkins, 
1910 Regent St.; A. G. Pelikan (State Chairman), 
Milwaukee Art Institute. 





The following are helping to organize Region- | 


al Chapters or are acting chairmen of them: 

CONNECTICUT—Lakeville, Leverett Bradley, In- 
dian Mountain School. 

KANSAS—Topeka, Miss Helen Hodge. 

KENTUCKY—Wilmore, Jesta Bell Armstrong, 
Asbury College. 

CALIFORNIA-—Bolinas, Miss Mabel D. MaclIn- 
osh. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Pittsfield, Mrs. Henry Kahl, 
Pittsfield Art League, 77 Dawes Ave. Springfield, 
Mrs. F. P. Coudin, Springfield Art Association; 
Miss Ruth Sutton, Secretary, Artists Guild. 

OH1O—Cleveland, Walter R. McCornack, A.L.A. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Miss Marga- 
retta S. Hinchman, 3635 Chestnut St. 

OKLAHOMA—trulsa, Mrs. James b. 
S. Awasso Ave. 

TEXAS—Dallas, John S. Ankeney, Dallas Public 
Art Gallery, Majestic Theatre Building. 

UTAH—OGDEN, Mrs. Fred Gray 
2586 Polk Ave. 


OF INTEREST TO REGIONAL 
CHAPTERS 

Correspondence is invited by the National 
Chairman of the Regional Chapters Commit- 
tee from the Chapters on their various needs in 
the arts and crafts. 

The following lectures, typewritten, with 
headings covering accompanying slides in black 
and white or colored, are being prepared and 
will be available very soon in the order of their 
request from chapter chairmen: 

1.—Professor Martin Fischer of the University of 
Cincinnati: Two lectures that will sum up the essen- 
tial facts in his course of fifteen two-hour lectures 
on the = artist-painters’ craftsmanship, pigments, 
mediums, grounds, and the assurance of permanence, 
that are now being delivered at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art under the joint auspices of the 
League and of New York University. 

{1.—Mr. George Stout, of the Fogg Museum, 
Harvard University—One lecture, with slides, on the 


Diggs, 1621 


Ruthrauff, 


1930 International Art Congress in Europe where 
experts of many nations discussed problems of art 
technic. 

I1l.—-Mr. Ezra Winter: One lecture on mural 
painting; from its technical and artistic point of 
view. 

1V.—-Mr. George Pearse Ennis—One lecture, with 
slides, on the making of stained glass, from its 
inception to the finished windows. 

* * * 
MOVIE FILMS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 


As a result of the largely attended meeting 
of the Regional Chapters of the New York 
metropolitan district last December when an 
hour of movie films aroused widespread favor- 
able comment, the National Secretary has re- 
ceived many inquiries from far and near about 
the renting of such films. 

The University Film Foundation, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass., and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, (Movie Film 
Department) offer a wide variety of subjects, 
described in catalogues that will be mailed on 
request. Both have non-inflammable stock, 
standard, 35 mm. width films which they rent 
at $5.00 a reel, carriage extra. The-Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art also offers non-inflammable 
16 mm. films of the same*subjects at $2.50 a 
reel, carriage extra. 


* * ~ 


CONGRESS 

Both the General Copyright Bill and the 
Design Copyright Bill are out of committee 
and are ready to go before the Senate. 
League’s Committee on islation is planning 
to urge the consideration by Congress of 
Official Portraits by American Artists When 
Paid for by the Taxpayers’ Money at the next 
session, December, 1931. 
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“CAMBRIDGE” 
COLORS 


(Made in England) 


Brilliant and Permanent 





WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST NO. 2 
wvwvvv 


THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sul'ivan St. 
NEW YORK 





“No our etching presses are NOT 
expensive. 


An all metal press 12” wide, 
with double steel rollers. steel 
hed. two weal blankets, as tow 


as $32.50. 


Our assortment of presses and 
materials is the 
America 


largest in 


Write for illustrated 
of etching requisites. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


40 East 43rd St. 140 West 57th St. 
140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 
63 years of leadership 
PAGES Rl Rte Re A TR ERENT 


vatalog 





MANUFACTURER’S 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
TO ARTISTS & STUDENTS 


A complete set of 14 full size tubes of Artists’ 
Oll Colors. bottle each of Linseed Oil & Trrpen- 
tine, Palette Cup, Palette Knife. Palette. Box of 
Charccal, 1 Blending Brush and 5 assorted Oil 
Painting Brushes. 


Retail Value $5.00 89 95 
Special Price — 


Postage Prepaid 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


159 E. 60th St. 49 E. $th St. 
New York City 
Factery, Queensboro, N. Y. 





Quaker City Art SupPLy 
CoMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 
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St. Louis Gets Portraits That Recall Early Days of the Nation 


“Self Portrait,’ by Ralph Earl. 


Last November the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis held an exhibition of early American 
portraiture. From this collection the museum 
now announces it has purchased five representa- 
tive examples: “Self Portrait” by Ralph Earl 
(1751-1801), “Colonel Mendes I. Cohen” by 
Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860), “Mrs. Bergen” 
by Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872), “Mrs. 
William. Steele” by Samuel Lovett Waldo 
(1785-1861), and “Thomas Birch” by John 
Neagle. 

The period of activity of the painters repre- 
sented extends roughly from the close.‘of the 
Revolution to the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and their work is accordingly contemporary 
with and may be accepted as typical of the 
artistic taste and accomplishment of the for- 
mative era of the American nation. This was not 
only a period of political ferment but also one 
of intellectual and material expansion, which 


Old Scottish Art 


The loan exhibition of Scottish Arts and 
Antiquities, held at the home of Robert Flem- 
ing in London in February, proved to be full 
of associational interest, according to the Lon- 
don Times. 
names of Mary Queen of Scots, the Chevalier 
St. George, Prince Charles Edward, Flora Mac- 
Donald, Sir Walter Scott, Robert Burns, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson to see what an oppor- 
tunity it held for imaginative browsing. 

Examples of Scottish paintings and crafts- 


manship were the main features of the show. | 


The period covered in the paintings was from 
the XV to the middle of the XIX century. 
“Little is known about the ‘Scottish primi- 
tives,” said the Times, “and the earliest 
paintings here, the half-lengths.of David and 
George Boswell, with a skeleton on the reverse 
of the latter, are anonymous. Historically 
Scottish- painting begins with George Jame- 
sone (1587-1644), who is believed to have 
been a fellow pupil with Van Dyck under 
Rubéns. He is represented here by several 
works, including a portrait of ‘Mrs. Duff of 
Moldavit,’ something between Van Dyck and 
Lely in style. With a glance at the admirably 
decorative ‘Lady Arabella Stuart,’ by Paul van 
Somer, we follow the Scottish tradition through 
Aikman, Gawen Hamilton, represented by a 
delightful’ ‘conversation piece-—The Vicar of 
the Parish at the House of the Infant Squire’— 


° | 
It is only necessary to recall the 





“Mrs. Bergen,’ Samuel F.°B. Morse. 


saw the subjugation of a vast inland wilder- 
ness. The spirit of these momentous activities 
often entered-the lives of the painters of the 
time of their 
should recognize the background 
whiclr they lived. 

The Bulletin gave biographical 
data of the men: “Of profligate habits—Kar| 
was unduly fond of drink, deserted two wives 


and any consideration work 


against 


museum’s 


and has been accused of bigamy—one suspects 
the Puritanical standards of a century ago as 
at least partly responsible for the quick ob- 
scurity in which the record of his life was hid- 
den* following his death in 1801. His self por- 
trait is typical of the straightforward unassum- 
ing quality of his work... . 

“Always interested in scientific and mechan- 
ical affairs, Morse definitely turned his back 
upon art in 1832 to begin the experiments which 
resulted in the invention of the electric tele- 


and John Michael Wright to Allan Ramsay 
(1713-1784), son of the author of “The Gentle 
Shepherd.’ Starting in London, possibly under 
Hogarth, Ramsay went to Italy and developed 
a manner of great elegance, best representéd 
here in ‘Lady Helen Dalrymple’ and ‘Flora 
MacDonald.’ ” 

Raeburn, given a whole wall to himself, was 
shown in full range and the ‘Scottish genre 
painters Wilkie and Faed were also represented. 
The series of pictures ended with etchings by 
Andrew Geddes and John Clark. 

As compared with the English, the earlier 
Scotyish silver has a masculine simplicity. 
Placed on view was a complete line of spoons, 
ranging in date from 1620 to 1832, and 
“Quaichs,” drinking cups with lugs to be held 
by the giver and taker, were given a special 
place. Following this was a collection of arms, 
and one case was arranged to show the com- 
plete equipment of an XVIII century Highland 
gentleman, Miniature needlework portraits of 
Charles I and II, and the other relics of Charles 
I, including a drop of his blood and hairs from 
his head, were loaned by Queen Mary. There 
were many objects connected with Mary Queen 
of Scots, besides portraits of her, including 
her pearls and rosary. The manuscripts in- 
cluded autograph letters of Flora MacDonald, 
Prince Charles Edward and Robert Burns. In 


| fact, there were memorials everywhere of the 


land where “the milkmaid wears a dreamy 
brow, inheriting romance.” 





“Thomas Birch,” by John Neagle. 


graph. Such portraits as that of Mrs. Bergen 
testify to the severity of the loss to American 
Art. This elderly lady, with tightly pursed 
lips, wrinkled skin and kind eyes may be taken 
as a satisfactory type of the sturdy, hardwork- 
ing and serious, if undistinguished, citizens 
who laid the foundations of the nation. Morse’s 
interpretation has about it nothing of the 
glamorous, yet it is wholly sympathetic and 
understanding. . . . 

“Thomas Birch . . . was interested in the 
sea and after 1806 painted almost no other 
subjects but marines, for which he is now cele- 
brated and especially for his canvases of the 
naval battles of the War of 1812. Neagle has 
painted him appropriately enough, crayon and 
portfolio in hand, with one of his marines in 
the background. This marine has been identi- 
fied as Birch’s ‘Seastorm and Shipwreck’ and 
it has been suggested that it was painted in by 
Birch himself.” 


Two Internationals 


Two great international exhibitions of con- 
temporary art are about to be held in Europe. 
The first, in March, will be held in Vienna 
and will be confined to sculpture. The second, 
in April, will occupy the Palais des Beaux 
Arts in Brussels. 

Vienna, historic in art and music, has felt 
that sculpture in Austria has been neglected in 
behalf of painting. The government, perhaps 
recognizing as truth the view of political writers 
who have pointed out ‘that Vienna now is a 
capital without a hinterland, feels that the city, 
even more than of old, can be made a cultural 
world capital, with all the peoples of the earth 
gledly paying tribute. 

Germany will be fully represented both in 
Vienna and Brussels. The Flechtheim Gallery 
in Berlin acted as sponsor, and urged German 
artists to provide their best works. 


Charles M. Russell’s Statue 


The commission in charge of providing a 


statue of the artist Charles M. Russell as © 


Montana’s most distinguished son for Statuary | 
Hall, Washington, has decided to call in the © 
models, and they must be received by Senator © 
S. A. Willis, Great Falls, Mont., not later than © 
March 31. Sculptors still desiring to enter the ~ 
competition may obtain details from the secre- 
tary, Vesta O. Robbins, Belt, Mont. 
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